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The Centenary of Alfred de V igny’ s 
“Chatterton” 


UST a century ago, on February 12, 1835, Alfred de Vigny’s 

last play, Chatterton, was played for the first time, at the 
Théatre Francais. In the preceding half-dozen years he had staged 
Le More de Venise, based on Othello; la Maréchale d’Ancre, a not 
particularly successful historical drama; and Quitte pour la peur, 
his only comedy, suggestive of Musset’s plays. 

Other dramatists, Dumas with Henri III et sa cour, Hugo with 
Hernani, had recently won triumphs on the stage. But their plays 
were largely contaminated by the contemporary melodrama, which 
was enjoying huge popular success: Pixerécourt’s melodramas are 
said to have had 30,000 representations. In the Notes on Chatter- 
ton, Vigny said scornfully: ‘“‘Essayons 4 |’avenir de tirer la scéne 
du dédain ot sa futilité l’ensevilirait infailliblement en peu de 
temps.’’ Andin Derniére nuit de travail, the preface of his play, he 
had written: ‘‘Je crois surtout a l’avenir et au besoin universel de 
choses sérieuses maintenant ... c’est, ce me semble, le temps du 
DRAME DE LA PENSEE.”’ Much earlier, he had declared: ‘“‘L’Idée est 
tout.” 

Vigny’s drama illustrates his belief. Even his comedy, Quitte 
pour la peur, which treats a rather scabrous subject with great 
delicacy, has a serious undertone. Chatterton is the most serious 
of his plays and is generally regarded as the most important. It is 
taken from the Histoire de Kitty Bell, an episode in Vigny’s Stello. 
In marked contrast to Hugo’s Hernani, which preceded it, and his 
Ruy Blas, which followed it, with their verse, their flamboyant dec- 
lamation, their elaborate settings and costumes, Vigny’s prose 
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play is strikingly simple. He says very truly: “J’avais désiré et 
j’ai obtenu que cet ensemble offrit l’aspect sévére et simple d’un 
tableau flamand.” In the midst of the Romantic plays of the 
period, Chatterton reminds one in many ways of the classic tragedy. 
Even the “‘unities,” aversion of the Romanticists, of which Vigny 
himself had previously spoken slightingly, are fairly closely ob- 
served; that of time rigorously—‘“‘C’est l’histoire d’un homme qui 
a écrit une lettre le matin, et qui attend la réponse jusqu’au soir; 
elle arrive, et le tue’’; that of place but little strained; that of action 
centering around the fate of the poet. Vigny had written earlier; 
“L’art de la sctne appartient trop 4 l’action pour ne pas troubler 
le recueillement du poéte.”’ In Chatterton, as he tells us, “l’action 
morale est tout.’’ When the Quaker says to Chatterton: “En toi, 
la réverie continuelle a tué l’action,” the poet replies: Eh! qu’im- 
porte, si une heure de cette réverie produit plus d’ceuvres que vingt 
jours de l’action des autres!’’ The characters, as critics have 
pointed out, are personifications of ideas, types; Kitty Bell, of 
innocent and downtrodden womanhood; John Bell, of selfish and 
brutal materialism; the Lord Mayor, Beckford, of the harshness 
of society; the Quaker is the spokesman of the author. The dia- 
logue, though Vigny stresses the importance of simple and natural 
language, is not especially life-like. 

In his drama, then, as in his lyric poems, Vigny tends towards 
symbolism. The dominant figure of the play is of course Chatter- 
ton. But while Vigny drew the inspiration for his conception from 
the unhappy fate of the young English prodigy, and tried to repro- 
duce the atmosphere of eighteenth-century London, the play can 
scarcely be classed with the historical plays so common in the 
early nineteenth century. In the dramatist’s own words: “Le 
Poéte était tout pour moi; Chatterton n’était qu’un nom d’homme.”’ 
And the Poet, wretched and poverty-striken though he be in this 
case, towers high. He writes from an irresistible impulse: ‘‘J’écris.— 
Pourquoi? Je n’en sais rien... Parce qu’il le faut.” He is guided 
by the Lord: “Il lit dans les astres la route que nous montre le 
doigt du Seigneur.”’ Vigny was obsessed with the idea of the power 
of Destiny. It recurs frequently in his lyric poems. In the Propos 
of la Maréchale d’Ancre, he says: ‘Au centre du cercle que décrit 
cette composition, un regard sar peut entrevoir la Destinée, contre 
laquelle nous luttons toujours.” The poet then is the victim of fate: 
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‘Je sens autour de moi quelque malheur inévitable. J’y suis tout 
accoutumé. Je ne résiste plus.” Like the “homme fatal” of the 
Romanticists, he fears to spread “‘la contagion de son infortune.” 

It is around the pathetic figure of the Poet that the thought of 
the play centers. The touching nascent love between Chatterton 
and Kitty Bell is perhaps the most human part. But Vigny’s main 
interest was elsewhere. A theme dear to his generation, and par- 
ticularly dear to Vigny, was the isolation of genius. “I have not 
loved the world, nor the world me,” sang Childe Harold. Vigny 
first expressed this idea of isolation in Moise, in 1822. Like Moses, 
the Poet is set apart from the rest of humanity by his very superi- 
ority. He should be in advance of even the most enlightened part 
of his nation. When a country has two poets in ten centuries, “elle 
se trouve heureuse et s’enorgueillit.”’ Or rather, it should be proud 
of them, for the Poet is really a martyr. ‘“Les hommes d’imagina- 
tion sont éternellement crucifiés,” cries Chatterton bitterly; “le 
sarcasme et la mis¢re sont les clous de leur croix.’’ And in Derniére 
nuit de travail Vigny declares: ‘‘La cause, c’est le martyre per- 
pétuel et la perpétuelle immolation du Poéte.” If a grossly ma- 
terialistic society, blind to his worth, drives the poet to suicide, 
queries the moralist: ‘‘Est-ce lui qui est coupable, dites-le-moi? 
ou bien est-ce la société qui le traque ainsi jusqu’ au bout?” Vigny 
proclaims ‘“‘le droit qu’il aurait de vivre.” Of the desperate plight 
of the starving young poet he says: “‘C’est au législateur 4 guérir 
cette plaie, l’une des plus vives et des plus profondes de notre 
corps social; c’est 4 lui qu’il appartient de réaliser dans le présent 
une partie des jugements meilleurs de l’avenir, en assurant quel- 
ques années d’existence seulement 4 tout homme qui aurait donné 
un seul gage du talent divin. I ne lui faut que deux choses: la vie 
et la réverie, le PAIN et le TEMPs.”’ Vigny, in short, demanded that 
the government recognize and pension youthful poets of promise. 

Unlike the stormy first night of Hernani, five years earlier, 
Chatterton scored an uncontested success, the greatest of the 
Romantic drama. This was due in part to the talent of the actress 
who played the réle of Kitty Bell, Mme Dorval, the woman 
destined to bring such keen joy and such lasting sorrow to Vigny; 
in part to the beauty of some scenes; in part to the contemporary 
popularity of the thesis of the poet-martyr. But this success did 
not prove lasting. The lack of action, the unnaturalness of much 
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of the dialogue, the perhaps excessive development of the theme 
of the poet-martyr, militated against it. Like most plays of the 
Romantic period, with the exception of Musset’s, Chatterton is 
rarely staged.' But it has the undeniable merits of keen analysis, 
of sincere conviction, and of far greater thoughtfulness than its 
more spectacular rivals. 
GEORGE N. HENNING 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


1 A letter from the Comédie Frangaise, dated 10 janvier, 1935, reads: 
“Chatterton, représenté pour la premiére fois 4 la Comédie Frangaise le 12 
février 1835, a été joué pour la 103¢ fois le 15 février 1934; Quitte pour la peur, joué 
pour la premic¢re fois 4 la Comédie le 28 mars 1897, a été donné pour la 32° fois le 17 
novembre 1934. 

En 1897, la Comédie Francaise a célébré le centenaire de la naissance d’Alfred 
de Vigny; je ne sais si elle doit commémorer le centenaire de Chatterton, mais si elle 
le fait ce sera é6videmment en jouant le drame. 

Veuillez agréer, etc. 
(Signed) C. Cain” 








College Language and New Objectives* 


(Author’s Summary.—How may we meet new cultural and social objectives in col- 
lege language teaching and still train deeply and intensively—particularly in the 
small college? This article suggests solutions of the dilemma in a rather practical 
vein.) 

HE password, “‘scientific method,’ has been transformed into 

the slogan, ‘cultural aim.’”’ Materialism, professionalism, 
scientific methods, and measurements of achievement have had a 
very bright day and like all good things will now serve as the tools 
in a newer process of education in the world of education as in 
business and industry. The trend in higher education, as evidenced 
by attendance statistics since the depression, is toward liberal 
training again, not wholly toward professionalism and vocational 
courses. We read of a new accrediting of colleges and secondary 
schools according to the ‘‘intangible values.” The ‘‘imponderables” 
are again to be the measure of civilization. 

Scientific method may still be applied, and necessarily, to those 
studies that respond successfully to it; but we begin to accept the 
idea that there are types of learning which do not flourish under 
such methods. Homer P. Rainey, President of Bucknell University, 
speaks of the “language arts’ type of learning, which should be 
applied to all languages, whether the mother or a foreign tongue. 
He calls it an appreciation type of learning, such as music, art, 
drama, or literature. President Butler of Columbia has suggested 
a re-naming of our language departments, making them depart- 
ments of France, Spain, Italy, or Germany. 

If then we are to present not only the technical aspects of 
language in our departments but all the implications of language 
as a social and civilizing factor, we must touch on all these appreci- 
ations already suggested. What else is the oft-mentioned “reading 
method”? but an attempt to impart a working knowledge of a 
language as quickly as possible, so that cultural and social phases 
may assume their rightful places, before appreciation and en- 
thusiasm are extinguished by formal drill? The teaching of silent 
reading in the first year, as opposed to oral or intensive reading, 
is meant to provide the student early in the course with the key to 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Nebraska Modern Language Association, 
April 1934. 
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the history, civilization, literature, and spirit of this new nation he 
is studying in a minimum of time and with a maximum of confi- 
dence. 

But in the new cultural objective we risk being caught up in 
the wave of our own idealism, and we must remember the other 
side of the medal—that no impression is made without expression. 
No amount of lectures about the clarity and beauty of a language, 
about the emotional content of words, about the fellowship of 
Romance languages, can replace expression. The reading aloud of 
one prose passage, or the most elementary exercise in philology, 
can impress more strongly than second-hand eloquence from any 
rostrum. Expression and participation still have their indispen- 
sable part in language study, as in any of the arts. And for this par- 
ticipation, deep and specific language training is required. 

Fortunately, we are not asked to choose between the scientific 
and appreciative methods, the old and the new, for we still need 
to study down as well as out. When in some schools barriers are let 
down by fewer requirements, if the social sciences increase 90 per 
cent and the languages decrease 20 per cent, we need not be 
alarmed. We must make ready to adapt our presentation to the 
need of the hour. Newer policies, even in old-line schools, point the 
way to compromise and adaptation. Check over the syllabus of the 
New York City high schools, where some years ago academic col- 
lege preparation reigned undisputed. Now provision is made for 
non-specialists in language. A “‘modified”’ reading method meets 
the new objective. Read the description of courses in a certain New 
York college, which may still demand the highest secondary prepa- 
ration in languages, but which now offers its own elementary 
courses, group-majors, credit for correlated courses in other de- 
partments, a summer school in the foreign country where culture 
is absorbed first-hand, and actual classroom practice in teaching— 
an ideal combination of the disciplinary, scientific, cultural and ex- 
pressive features of language study. 

Surely the energetic teacher can arrive at a synthesis of present- 
day aims which will meet his situation adequately. Too great 
analysis of methods or too scientific evaluation of results is stulti- 
fying. It is like having all the component parts of a man without 
the breath of life. We may work as we will on each limb and organ 
but only articulation or synthesis will make our man walk. If we 
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were to follow the example of some, we would spend our time read- 
ing and writing acrimonious reviews and articles which display an 
astonishing amount of scholarly wit and satire, but which leave the 
young and inexperienced teacher in a quandary. Mottoes and 
epithets are bandied about with fine prodigality, but all too seldom 
we hear the voice of experience calmly advise, “‘Stay in the middle 
of the road and enjoy the view on both sides.” 

Now, to look on both sides means to combine utilitarian 
efficiency with cultural outlook; it means eating your cake and 
having it too. This is the dilemma which prompts the new syllabus 
to announce modified reading aims. It leads many teachers of long 
experience to claim an eclectic method. Nowhere is there a greater 
need for intelligent eclecticism in language teaching than in our 
colleges. The dilemma is this: how may a language department 
train teachers, fill in an adequate major, give pre-vocational train- 
ing, and give a satisfactory general two-year course? We have 
tried to solve this four-horned dilemma by the recent revamping 
of our language departments, fitting them to individual or group 
needs. This division of courses is more significant than any changes 
in objective or methods, for it precludes the riding of any particular 
hobby, under whatever scientific name it may parade. It means a 
different technique for each group. 

There are still many colleges, particularly those whose tradi- 
tional scholastic ideals have not been forced to capitulate to re- 
duced budgets and a changing clientele, which still demand a four- 
and three-year combination of languages for entrance, and require 
as high as thirty-seven credit-hours for a major. Yet even in these 
old-line schools far-seeing educators have used the rigid scholastic 
requirements for new purposes. They have been sending abroad 
their well-founded, perfectly drilled, culturally appreciative stu- 
dents (those of high standing and long practice) to perfect them- 
selves in language proper and to acquire harmonious fellowship 
with the foreign country, the cradle of the language of their choice. 
These colleges have also adopted group-majors, in which a well- 
rounded, complete preparation is given in several fields of interest, 
one of them the field of language and literature. To the require- 
ments for majoring in a foreign language are being added re- 
quired correlated courses in other languages, history, literature, 
art, music, and social sciences. In response to a demand on the part 
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of principals and superintendents for teachers broadly trained in- 
stead of deeply trained, language-teaching majors are including re- 
quirements not only in subjects directly connected culturally or 
artistically with language study, but in those which tie up the 
language with the future high-school teaching of the student— 
such courses as Education in its general aspects, a study of the 
general high school field, General Psychology, Social Studies, and 
General Science. Here individual needs are paramount, so that the 
preparation may be adequate in all lines. Again the college is facing 
the necessity to train both perpendicularly and horizontally. 

Such varied training is not an insoluble problem in a large, 
well-established school. But how can the small college, embarrassed 
for funds, time, and personnel, train its teaching majors ade- 
quately? How can we give both content and method in four years, 
particularly if the language is begun in college? We cannot if we 
sit pouting in our tents, grieving for the old scale of four to six 
years for teacher-training and not less than three years for any 
language course. In a school where only one teacher is available in 
each language the first two years of college language tell the tale. 
It is there that the future teacher acquires the adequate founda- 
tion on which to build his language major. There he must cover not 
two thousand pages of superficial reading, we would say, but a 
fraction of that more intensively and in all implications. He must 
fill in every hiatus in his informational background. 

Never imagine that your college freshman has become over- 
night an encyclopedia of accurate information about France, Ger- 
many, or Spain. Do not be surprised at the mid-western freshman 
who remarks, after looking at a picture of a French road winding 
over a mountain, ‘“‘Why, aren’t their roads straight, and isn’t their 
country divided into square miles?” Here is another freshman who 
has to struggle against an “‘idée fixe” that all France is buzzing 
with peasants in smocks and head-dresses driving ox-carts to 
dances in the village square. And you must be prepared to combat 
each year the firm conviction of all freshmen that French girls 
never marry for love, that Paris is frivolous, and that the French 
language is subtle, or superficial, or barren in vocabulary. If you 
cannot remember your own youthful misconceptions or your still 
persisting complexes, you may shrug a disdainful shoulder. Be as- 
sured, however, that no work brings surer reward than the sympa- 
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thetic interpretation of a foreign country to a college student. The 
oft-repeated remark with its accompanying gleam of delight, ‘‘Oh, 
I never realized that!” or “I’d like to read about that,” is ample 
reward. A college graduate who knows the country whose language 
he is to teach will have an invaluable tool for keeping interest in 
his classes at a high pitch. 

Another field which must be cultivated in teacher-training is 
that of literature. The first two years of college language may very 
well afford the reading of worth-while literature, first in Engiish, 
then in the foreign language. When in third-year college language 
courses, a so-called survey of literary schools is offered, several pur- 
poses may be fulfilled. Very important is a correlation of the 
history of literature and the history of the development of the 
country and its language. Attention should be paid to the equip- 
ment of the student in the field of English, general literature, and 
history. Further than this a mighty impetus may be given to read- 
ing for enjoyment. Let us not bury our noses in anthologies, or 
histories of literature with accompanying literary criticisms, good 
style as they are. The niceties of criticism belong rightfully in a 
graduate course. But simultaneously with the study of Shakespeare 
in English let us read the classical drama of other countries; fol- 
lowing the English survey course let us have the French or Ger- 
man or Spanish survey course. Let us use the terms “‘classical,”’ 
“romantic,” “realistic,” “impressionistic,” ‘‘neoclassical,” with 
circumspection. Rather let us know immortal characters and 
stories. They need no spokesmen or interpreters. A well-guided 
reading will provide its own appreciation. 

Another purpose of language study beyond the minimum two 
years should be to give the prospective teacher the special ma- 
terials and teaching technique of his subject. With all possible 
language training, and sound general educational courses, a young 
teacher may manage ‘‘assez bien que mal,’’ but even the broadest 
of our administrators rub their hands gleefully when to all these is 
added training in methods and materials. And why not? Such 
equipment can be given even though your heavy schedule leaves 
no official hour for it. There are your own classes as laboratories, 
and neighboring schools as observatories. Even one major student 
a year is worth the trouble. We grumble about the calibre of high- 
school language teaching and we continue to send out the in- 
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competent teacher. You may feel like the missionary attempting 
a colossal task bare-handed, but aren’t we all? 

The one desideratum never to be forgotten in our teaching 
major is language, and more language—to be sure in a beautiful 
and satisfying frame of general culture and specific technique for 
teaching. Some superintendents have stated that they want 
teachers of children, not teachers of subjects—but remember that 
a new batch of slipshod and inadequately trained secondary-school 
language teachers will mean a collapse of all our fine theories and 
attractive practices. The new crop of teachers must go out un- 
usually well-fitted to meet the challenge of an ever-widening cur- 
riculum, where language must hold its place under the searchlight 
of statistical evaluation. 

There are two kinds of college majors, teaching and non-teach- 
ing. If we could only distinguish between them earlier our task 
would be easier and surer of success. But too many college students 
take “‘hours,”’ and complete major and minor minimum require- 
ments, “‘just in case.’”’ We are not always privileged to give these 
students their proper training. We should be able to supplement 
the general reading or literature courses with specific courses in 
conversation, pronunciation and diction, and advanced grammar 
and composition, which naturally occupy the junior and senior 
years of the teaching majors. And there is another group which 
majors or minors in a language by inclination. This group we 
should not attempt to spare any of the disciplinary work of the 
first two years. After all, class periods are opportunities for drill in 
language with an expert. Much reading in the field of their par- 
ticular interest may be done outside of class by this group, in 
English and in the foreign language. If our library facilities are 
inadequate for supplying foreign language books which respond to 
varied interests, we must offer our personal libraries. Have a 
traveling library—most of your books will come home to roost, 
though worn in service. This supplementary reading flourishes best 
in co-operation with other departments. Its success depends on 
time, ingenuity, freedom from red tape, co-operation, and a never- 
failing enthusiasm in the teacher. Interest is a grateful product— 
it spreads like wildfire and gives satisfying returns in personal de- 
velopment. Any language major student is a problem, but if he is 
inclined to language work he is increasingly possessed by it, so that 
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his interest is self-sustaining. One hears often at the end of the two- 
or three-year period, “I wish I could take nothing but languages’ — 
a flattering and tempting state of mind which we might abuse if 
we were not kept in the straight and narrow path by requirements. 
No, it is not interest that is lacking in our students. 

Unfortunately the demands of “‘real life,”’ as we are wont to call 
it, may not be met by mere enthusiasm for language. Our best ad- 
visers no longer try to attract students by listing occupations where 
their language training will pay them dividends. There are too few 
commercial opportunities, and college language is not adequate for 
many of them. Instead we are more honest in ‘“‘selling” our lan- 
guages as one “‘sells” anything that makes life worth the trouble. 
Training for leisure is the present-day password—culture is an- 
other name for it. Some colleges frankly offer a sample of their 
language wares, to interest many students who might overlook the 
fascinating possibilities of language study, or to aid in a proper 
choice for the student whose vocation may require language. Such 
a course is called a General Language course, just as we have 
General Science and General Social Science courses. We have 
long had such courses in the arts—such as Appreciation or History 
of Art and Music. Foreign language belongs in the arts group and 
we may apply a similar technique to its presentation. The General 
Language course may serve as a prognosis of future ability, and 
as a cultural course for non-language students. It is also an ideal 
lure for student. We catch more flies with honey than with vinegar. 
For a long time other elective subjects have enjoyed undisputed 
popularity. Why not make language a popular elective? If our 
language departments were on a self-supporting basis, like our 
music departments, how long would they last? Let us make our 
colleges modern language-minded as they are so often music- 
minded. 

Devices for arousing interest in students outside of one’s de- 
partment are equally applicable for maintaining interest within 
the department. One does not need a different technique for 
majors, two-year students, and outsiders. One needs, however, to 
suit the activity to the group by varying the degree of participa- 
tion. Suppose our project is a partnership between French and 
music over a period of a semester or even a year. Members of 
French classes, who often are students of music, might make a 
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study of a type or types of French music, reading suitable books in 
English or French, and preparing individual performances or 
group concerts of French music. Some might study folk-songs, 
others the opera, and the advanced class in French might study 
particularly the literary foundation of French opera—reading 
Carmen, Manon, La Dame aux Camiélias, Pelléas et Mélisande, etc. 
Some might study and perform conventional forms of French 
music, such as the old dances. An appreciation lesson on Debussy 
or Saint-Saéns would be of interest to even a disparate group. If 
your symphony orchestra is playing the L’Arlésienne suite, or the 
César Franck Symphony, use the occasion to make your students 
France-conscious. Give a course in pronunciation and diction to 
voice-students. Present an open house with appropriate setting and 
a tasteful tea, in collaboration with your music department. Take 
your class ew masse to the Conservatory to hear a concert of 
French chamber-music. An Ohio college is now presenting a series 
of French sonata recitals. It also has a traditional Christmas and 
Easter musical service in French. In another school Pelléas et 
Mélisande has been read with the operatic score as accompaniment. 
This idea may be successfully developed in the other languages and 
in partnership with other departments. 

If you cannot arrange such an elaborate project, dip into other 
departments for your interest. In a few weeks one of our seniors 
will present Cyrano de Bergerac in dramatic recital—the student is 
a French major. Every French class is immersed in Cyrano—the 
drama class studies the text, the second-year reads it outside of 
class with class discussion, the first-year reads it in English and 
emphasizes its seventeenth century setting. Another dramatics 
major is translating several French one-act plays for production. 

The present critical situation in European politics offers a 
splendid opportunity for inviting your history department to 
clarify the German-French problem, the French debt situation, the 
Spanish revolution. A list of readings might easily be prepared both 
in French and English on such subjects. One student has devoted 
a semester to Voltaire, another to a study of Paris, its history, its 
culture, and its physical appearance. She will visit Paris this sum- 
mer. Already she has memorized her map of Paris, which shows the 
location and appearance of all important buildings, the layout of 
important streets, and even suburbs. We cannot overemphasize the 
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use of realia, such as maps, pictures, charts, etc. A bulletin board in 
the hall will attract not only your own students but all others who 
may while away a few minutes between classes by studying the 
map of Paris showing the Place de la Concorde, the Chamber of 
Deputies, the bridge which was rushed by an excited mob, the 
Hotel Crillon struck by bullets. It is amusing to hear your students 
explaining soberly the joke in a French cartoon. 

Should we ignore the three factors in contemporary life which 
touch our students so closely, the movie, the newspaper, and the 
radio? Imagine the sense of discovery when your student finds he 
can enjoy a Canadian French program and understand its an- 
nouncer. Imagine his glee when he writes a letter of protest to a 
local announcer, assuring him it is Premier Doumergue and not 
“Demerogue.”’ Throw open wide the doors of your radio room and 
invite your students to hear the opera Mignon. Send them to see 
George Arliss in Voltaire. Tell them what part of French life, and 
a very pleasant part it is, Maurice Chevalier represents. Perhaps 
some day we shall be fortunate enough to see the fine films of 
classic novels and dramas which are being produced in foreign 
countries. Les Misérables and Pécheur d’Islande have recently ap- 
peared in Paris. Other foreign language films can be shown for as 
little as twenty-five dollars. It should not be difficult to find an 
audience for the Three Musketeers. 

If your students grumble because their inexperienced ears can- 
not follow the staccato French of Chevalier or Fifi d’Orsay, give 
them a chance to listen to Professor Vaillant of Columbia in his 
French records. He buys a pair of gloves and orders a dinner 
charmingly. It is better to have your students hear one Frenchman 
in the same scene one thousand times with the opportunity of un- 
limited drill, than to catch snatches of movie French from scores 
of others. A record may bea constant tutor for any student who has 
access to a phonograph. Every college student of French should 
possess the series of pronunciation records by Mademoiselle Pernot 
of the Institute of Phonetics in Paris. A current up-to-date French 
is taught by these records. It would not be out of place for the 
teacher to devote time to these records himself. Repetition en- 
graves on the mind the “tune” of words and phrases, and an ac- 
curate sound of vowels and consonants. This may easily be the 
foundation of a French pronunciation, far removed from ‘‘Ameri- 
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can French.” If lack of funds prevents the student from purchasing 
the records, the department should provide the records and a 
phonograph accessible to all. Such practice adds the necessary drill 
which time does not allow in the classroom. 

For a refreshing change inaugurate correspondence with foreign 
students. It will give first-hand contact with contemporary prob- 
lems, current language, and the personal touch with the country 
that is invaluable. Instead of reading of Marie’s trip through 
France, let students hear from Marie herself of her school life, her 
vacations, her family in her own idiomatic style. Letters from 
French students of college age have frequently served as valuable 
material for compositicn and grammar lessons. Teach your stu- 
dents to read the New York Times Sunday book review and maga- 
zine sections instead of the lurid magazine sections of some news- 
papers which feature divorce scandals in Paris, or the activities of 
the French Secret Police. Use American magazines which often 
publish excellent cultural articles on foreign life, literature, and 
politics. How could one better acquire the French feeling for good 
cooking than by reading the recent articles by the great chef, 
Henri, in the Saturday Evening Post? European politics and finance 
were never so interestingly presented for public consumption than 
in today’s journals and periodicals. Subscribe to foreign news- 
papers. As teachers we do too little reading of that sort ourselves. 

The question of language clubs may be raised. In many schools 
they have gradually given way to the open-house plan. Instead of 
regular meetings for members, all language students and the 
general public participate in open houses, in colorful Spanish pro- 
grams, or in a series of German evenings, devoted to talks by 
travelers or natives, conversation in German and German music. 
At a recent town exhibit of old books, the language department 
contributed its share. If you cannot have a French, German, or 
Spanish dormitory, at least you may have tables in the college 
dining-hall where such languages are spoken. 

One might keep a card catalogue of devices for maintaining 
interest in students, in outsiders, and in prospective students. Call 
it a box of recipes for curing inertia and ennui. They are all helpful 
if not overworked. Taste and tact must be used in “selling”’ a sub- 
ject. The teacher who rides his subject and rides over all others 
is soon avoided by his colleagues and by students. Thumb your 
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collection of recipes with discretion. Intersperse your excursions in 
realia with stiff drill in language proper. But take time to give 
language work vitality and enjoyment. 

The logical outcome of this diversified work is the establishing 
of one and two-hour courses for students whose major interests 
leave them no time for advanced language-work. They often wish 
to keep in touch with the language, and are delighted to elect a 
course in pronunciation and diction, a course in foreign civilization 
or literature, conducted either in English or the foreign language. 
Again good judgment is necessary. If you are in a small college do 
not encourage such courses beyond your strength, or beyond 
scholastic desirability. The offshoots may suck the life out of the 
parent tree. 

In all these matters we must remember that colleges are sup- 
plying the coming generation of teachers and all our sacrificial re- 
search will come to naught if we let our fancies ruin our founda- 
tion. And yet, try as we may, we cannot send out full-grown 
teachers. They are fledglings, all of them, who must in as few years 
as possible complete their training by experience and added study. 
Immediately on receiving an appointment the young teacher of 
languages should plan a course of study which will meet his greatest 
needs. Perhaps the phase of language work most needed and least 
presented in college is the oral. A teacher should hasten to pursue 
scientific and thorough courses in pronunciation and expression. 
His aim should be a fair degree of fluency in expression and a 
knowledge of the mechanics of pronunciation. His teaching will 
gain in ease and richness as his command of the spoken language 
increases. 

Instead of pursuing only the traditional courses leading to the 
Master’s degree, the teacher should, if he is fortunate in having a 
sympathetic principal and superintendent, find a graduate school 
where courses in speech, advanced grammar, composition, and 
methods are available. A number of universities and colleges make 
a specialty of summer courses in foreign language, following the 
plan of the Middlebury Schools. Here the teacher is transplanted 
as far as possible into a foreign atmosphere. Everything works to 
give a maximum of oral and written practice in the language both 
under visiting professors from Europe and with experts in the field 
of language teaching in America. Fortunate is the young teacher 
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who has the courage to plan his graduate work to meet the needs 
of his situation and not merely to acquire a degree. The North 
Central Association seems to encourage such a plan by judging a 
school or a teacher on the whole picture, not on minimum require- 
ments or traditional standards. I notice that schools are to be 
checked on the encouragement and vision of their administrators in 
planning with their teachers for advanced training. Administrators 
can do marvels in correcting deficiencies in teachers, and college 
teachers can do a similar service for the new crop of language 
teachers. 

These are some of the problems which beset the college language 
departments as they accept new objectives, still remembering the 
old essential need for careful training in fundamentals. To use all of 
the devices mentioned above as solutions to our problems would 
mean a dissipation of energies and a sugar-coating of the pill which 
might defeat our ends. Our dish must be palatable, it is true, but 
always substantial. 

CLAIRE J. Noyes 


Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebraska 











The Modern Foreign Languages and 
Their Critics 

(A uthor’s Summary.—The foreign language teacher can view his work with pardon- 
able pride and satisfaction. To judge the new-type modern language course in 
terms of personal experience in modern foreign language study ten, fifteen, or 
twenty-five years ago, is as ridiculous as comparing the instruction in reading of 
today with that of the “gay nineties.’’) 

HEN my good friend Butch Nertz boasts that he ‘‘took”’ two 

years of French in high school, and can’t understand one 
solitary Frenchman, I do not blush with the embarrassment that 
a doctor of philosophy in the field of modern foreign language 
teaching is expected to register on such occasions. On the con- 
trary, it is difficulty to refrain from laughing outright, for such 
confessions invariably recall to mind the classic story of the fresh- 
man who took Elementary French in college, and then found on 
arriving in France that the inhabitants did not speak elementary 
French! Moreover, Butch voices his deficiency in such a tone of 
satisfaction, that one does not sense in it the rebuke for modern 
foreign language teaching that a layman might presume it to con- 
tain. It is rather as if he were boasting of his success in daring 
anyone to teach him anything. Thus, instead of imputing his short- 
coming to the inefficiency of foreign language instruction, I am 
tempted to attribute it to the failure of his teachers to take the dare. 

Even did his confession contain the innuendo which critics of 
modern foreign language teaching believe, I should still not feel 
apologetic for the outcomes of modern foreign language instruction 
in our secondary schools. Does a Butch remember the date or 
significance of the Battle of Hastings? Can he solve extempore a 
single quadratic equation? Can he explain intelligibly the chemical 
processes involved in photography? Does he practice the rules of 
health taught him in hygiene? Can he name even half of the books 
of the Bible after attending Sunday-school six years? Well, why 
not ask him yourself? The amazing thing is not the rapidity with 
which Butch has forgotten his French, but the sublime incon- 
sistency with which the layman benignly forgives his deficiency 
in other fields, while expecting a verbatim in toto recall of every 
word to which he has been exposed in the foreign language class- 
room, 
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Indeed, if the modern language teacher wished to indulge in 
the same type of criticism with which certain uninformed individ- 
uals at times confront him, he would not find it difficult to retaliate 
with a very cogent defensive. It is merely a case of him who is 
without sin throwing the first stone. First of all, let it be under- 
stood that not all students of Latin, German, French, Italian, or 
Spanish are Butches. On the writer’s desk are two letters, one in 
Spanish, the other in English. The former is a reply to an invita- 
tion, written last week by a student who took a year of Spanish 
in 1931. The answer is phrased in idiomatic Spanish, with but a 
single error in typing. The second letter, in English, is a sales- 
agreement written by a business man wealthy enough to pay an 
income tax and to employ seventy-five laborers. In this document 
“possession” is spelled with a single ‘“‘s’’ throughout, “‘owner’’ is 
spelled ownor, and illegible penmanship obscures the remaining 
words. To the educationist such comparisons are, of course, trivial 
and petty. The “hoi polloi” are no longer to be taught to write 
or spell accurately—it would be tantamount to training them out 
of their class, while the business man should always avoid risking 
such errors: he should let his secretaries make them! 

In fact, when the teacher of foreign languages contemplates 
the growth of his students within the short period of a year, from 
nothing to even the most rudimentary command of language now 
attained by the average modern language student, he can view his 
work with pardonable pride and satisfaction. And when he com- 
pares his own handiwork with the indiscernible outcomes in other 
fields—the spectacle of students who after six, eight, may even 
twelve years of work in English still prefer to misspell words rather 
than consult the dictionary, of graduates from our public schools 
who will not vote to support a library (if, indeed, they conde- 
scend to vote at all), and of a publicly-educated citizenry who in 
times of depression can think of no better remedy than that of 
reducing the educational opportunities of childhood—he wonders 
just what the rest of the educational staff have been doing to justi- 
fy their existence. 

But the case for the foreign languages would be very weak 
indeed, if their raison d’étre rested merely on the fact that their 
outcomes are no worse than those of other departments of the 
curriculum. The foreign languages can be justified on far more 
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solid grounds. What field offers such rich opportunities for the 
integrated study of the customs, art, literature, history, geography, 
and music of an entire people as does the present modern foreign 
language course? It is little short of amazing that the recent experi- 
ments in curriculum integration have overlooked so completely 
the possibilities offered by the modern foreign language fieli—the 
only field, in fact, which has ever practiced integration on any 
comprehensive scale, and which did so long before the educationist 
added the term to his collection of ‘‘-ations.” 

The relationship between the modern foreign languages and 
English, for example, is even closer than between English and the 
social studies. For the past seventy-five years every course of 
study in foreign language teaching has stated as one of its objec- 
tives the improvement of the student’s ability in the mother- 
tongue;' yet in searching for points of contact the curriculum spe- 
cialist has ignored in toto the patent opportunities of the field. 

That such an integrated view of a foreign culture and tradition 
is a valuable intellectual asset for all citizens can be questioned 
only by those whose thinking is dominated by an exclusively 
luncheon-club philosophy of education. It lowers social distance, 
it develops broadmindedness, and it replaces race-rivalry and pre- 
judice with international understanding and goodwill. More than 
this, it substitutes an enlightened patriotism for collective egotism. 
The concept of one’s country may be likened to a painting, un- 
mounted and without a frame. No matter how exquisite the sub- 
ject, its appeal is enhanced by proper placement in an appropriate 
setting. This setting the modern foreign language course gives 
more effectively than most branches of the public school curric- 
ulum, for its content in reading, conversation, or composition is 
by no means restricted, as in other classes, to the consideration of 
one aspect of foreign life—political, historical, economic, or literary 
—but embraces the civilization, diachronically and synchronically 
considered, of an entire people, viewed in the light of their contri- 
bution to our own national life and culture. Thus within the short 
period of four semesters the high-school student of Spanish, for 
instance, becomes acquainted—through informal conversations in 
class, through collateral reading in Spanish and English outside of 


1 Robert D. Cole, Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching (New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1931), pp. 25-27. 
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school, and through personal contributions from the teacher, at 
first in the vernacular, and later in the foreign tongue—with the 
customs, traditions, and national character, not only of Spaniards, 
but also of Mexicans, Chileans, Cubans, Argentines, Peruvians, 
Bolivians, and Colombians, to mention but a few of the many 
republics of Spanish origin. 

What other field offers such a broadening experience? What 
subject of equal cultural value can presume to replace it? On behalf 
of modern foreign language departments it is respectfully suggested 
that those who so glibly pass judgment on foreign language out- 
comes at least inform themselves of what is being done in the 
classrooms. To judge present-day teaching in terms of personal 
experience in modern foreign language study ten, fifteen, or twenty- 
five years ago, is as ridiculous as comparing the instruction in 
reading of today with that of the “‘gay nineties.” 

What branch of the curriculum, moreover, contributes so 
effectively toward the worthy use of leisure? Although few will 
maintain that all students continue to read, speak, or write the 
modern foreign languages after leaving school, it is fervently be- 
lieved that experience in this field serves to develop interests and 
appreciations that have a direct carry-over in daily life. News-items 
from abroad hold a new interest and meaning for those who have 
attended foreign language classes. To them, recitals by foreign 
artists, exhibitions by foreign painters and sculptors, and trans- 
lations of foreign works make a greater appeal. The socially minded 
student is stimulated to participate in the activities of cosmopoli- 
tan societies and international clubs. Even radio programs are en- 
riched for the listener through experience in modern foreign lan- 
guage work. The accompanying list, based upon an informal survey 
of the writer’s own beginning classes in Spanish, is but a sample of 
the extra-curricular carry-over of foreign language work into the 
leisure lives of the students: 


I. Individual students reported having 


1) corresponded with natives abroad; 

2) translated for neighbors and friends; 

3) conversed with Mexican customers in stores; 

4) visited Spanish-speaking homes; 

5) entertained Spanish-speaking guests at home; 

6) purchased records of Spanish and Mexican music; 
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7) secured vacation jobs on ships frequenting Spanish-American ports; 

8) received radio broadcasts of Spanish, Mexican, and Spanish-American pro- 
grams; 

9) played Spanish and Mexican music on club programs; 

10) selected Spanish designs for new homes; 

11) selected Spanish names for the homes of friends, relatives, and real estate 

agencies; : 

prepared research themes on Spanish, Mexican, and Spanish-American 

topics for courses in English, history, art, music, etc.; 

13) clipped pictures and news-items relating to Spain and Spanish America; 

14) used the Spanish and Mexican motif in club entertainments; 

15) attended recitals by foreign musicians, dancers, and singers; 

16) visited art galleries exhibiting Spanish and Mexican painting; 

17) visited the Mexican colony in Los Angeles; 

18) attended Spanish talking pictures; 

19) attended the local Mexican church; 

20) attended the Santa Barbara Spanish pageant; 

21) attended the Mission Play at San Gabriel; 

22) attended the Felicita pageant in Escondido; 

23) attended the Ramona pageant in Hemet; 

24) attended the club meetings of Spanish-speaking groups; 

25) attended library lectures on Spanish and Spanish-American literature; 

26) attended public lectures on travel; 

27) discussed Spanish and Spanish-American topics at the dinner table; 

28) formed a local Spanish club; 

29) served Spanish and Mexican food; 

30) married South Americans; 

31) planned vacation trips into Mexico and Central America 

32) learned the tango, son, and danson; 

33) subscribed to the National Geographic, Travel, etc.; 

34) purchased copies of famous Spanish paintings for the home; 

35) collected post-cards, stamps, coins, etc., relating to Spain or Spanish 
America; 

36) developed an avocational interest in Mexican and South American archeo- 
logy; Spanish and Spanish-American literature; Spanish and Spanish-Amer- 
ican history. (Among many students these interests later become vocational 
upon their transfer to the university, to the extent that they major in these 
fields in preparation for careers as archeologists, teachers of history, com- 
mercial attachés, and the like.) 


12 
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Over half the students reported having done unassigned reading on Spanish and 
Spanish-American topics as follows: 
1) In magazines: viz., 
National Geographic; 
Travel ; 
Review of Reviews ; 
Current History; 
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Nature Magazine; 
El Mundo Gréfico; 
Alrededor del Mundo; 
El Eco; 
2) In travel books by the following authors: 
Bensusan, De Amicis, Stoddard, Seymour, Chase, Hutton, Beals, Hay, Bar- 
rows, Madariaga, Darwin; 
3) In dramas (in translation) by the following authors: 
Benavente, Galdés, Martinez Sierra, Lope de Vega, Echegaray. 


To those who maintain that these interests and appreciations 
do not require the study of a foreign language for their develop- 
ment the contention is granted en entier. The answer is merely 
that these attributes are the natural associate and concomitant 
outcomes of such work; for current events, literature, art, music, 
geography, customs, and traditions are the constant themes around 
which reading, conversation, and composition in the classroom 
center. These values are cited merely because they are so often 
overlooked in appraising modern foreign language courses. At the 
same time, however, it would not be extreme to maintain that if 
foreign language departments accomplished nothing else than a con- 
tribution to international understanding and goodwill, they would 
still be infinitely worth-while, if for no other reason than that they 
are at present among the few departments of the curriculum aiming 
to make a definite contribution to this ideal. 

When to these values is added the fact that a considerable 
number of students do develop facility in the oral and written 
uses of a foreign tongue, even within the exceedingly short time 
allotted to them in the public-school curriculum, the results 
achieved are extraordinary. If a larger proportion of the student 
personnel do not achieve a mastery of French, German, Italian, 
or Spanish, the real cause is to be found in factors over which 
foreign language teachers have no control. These are (1) the large 
number of subjects required for graduation, which make the con- 
tinuation of modern foreign language work as an elective impossible 
beyond the two-year limit; and (2) the failure of administrators to 
permit the continuation of small advanced classes. It seems never 
to have occurred to the educationist that upper division classes in 
any field of the secondary-school curriculum must necessarily be 
small, even if rates of failure were reduced to zero. It is a notorious 
fact that of the total number of students entering the high school, 
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fifty-seven per cent drop out before graduation.* When this general 
elimination is taken into account, the holding power of modern 
foreign language courses reaches or exceeds that of any other field. 

Despite the limitations in time and facilities, the outcomes, 
even of the two-year modern language course, are not lacking in 
“practical” value, though it is obviously hard for the casual ob- 
server to realize how difficult the achievement of functional skills 
becomes in a field requiring sustained application when the school 
system at large rewards with letters and insignia all manner of 
activities for which the school does not primarily exist while neglect- 
ing scholarship, and when the entire educational program, with 
its cafeteria-menu of courses, caters only to the momentary fancies 
and superficial whimsies of the student, stressing credit-gathering 
and bench-warming rather than achievement. 

That some measure of facility in oral speech is expected even 
at the elementary levels may be judged from the final examinations 
given at the end of the first semester by the Spanish department 
of a large junior college in southern California. In addition to the 
usual objective test, the department requires an individual oral 
examination, based on graded practical material, during which 
the student is expected to demonstrate his ability not only to 
understand spoken Spanish, but also to express himself in the 
language. Although a detailed exposition is impossible here, an 
idea of the test can be obtained from the following advance direc- 
tions to students. 

During the ten-minute oral examination each first-semester student of Spanish 
is expected to demonstrate his ability: 

1. To read narrative Spanish of newspaper difficulty orally, with attention to 
accent, phrasing, and intonation, at a rate of not less than 90 words per minute. 
(Grade of C or average.) 

2. To ask and to answer impromptu questions (within the range of personal 
information) on any five of the following general subjects: (1) Sales prices of stand- 
ard commodities; (2) Directions for reaching a neighboring city; (3) Time of day, 
date, weather, etc.; (4) Name, address, telephone number, health, age, etc.; (5) 
Railway schedules; (6) Hotel, steamship, and railway accommodations; (7) Expres- 
sions of courtesy. 

3. To communicate any five of the following intelligibly: (1) Directions to a 
housemaid covering a day’s work; (2) Directions to a taxi-driver; ( 3) Directions to 


21. L. Kandel, Comparative Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1933), p. 191. 
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a porter; (4) Directions to a barber or hair-dresser; (5) Directions to a waiter; (6) 
Directions to a nurse; (7) Breakfast, lunch, and dinner menu. 


No, the modern foreign language teacher need make no apolo- 
gies for his specialty, nor need he have fear for the future of his 
subject in modern education. Any significant decrease in modern 
foreign language offerings (or in cultural offerings generally) in 
the public-school curriculum, is destined only to be met with an 
equal increase in emphasis upon these fields in private education, 
with the eventual loss to the public schools of the patronage of the 
most influential elements in society. It should not be difficult for 
even the most hardheaded realist to see the danger to the future of 
public education involved in such an alienation of affection and 
the development of such a stratified school system for the masses 
and for the classes. 

Strange as it may seem after our recent era of intellectual be- 
littlement and of supercilious regard for culture, there are still a 
considerable number of our population left who not merely desire 
but demand that their offspring become something more than ex- 
troverted glad-handers, and who expect their children to learn 
something more in school than merely to do better those superficial 
and mediocre things that our sixth-grade public does anyway! 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


Stanford University, 
California 











Two Honest Serving-Men and Foreign 
Language Study 


(Author's Summary.—The article will attempt to prove, on the basis of scientific 
studies and the testimony of competent persons, that foreign languages bring a 
valuable contribution to education and that every child is entitled to exposure to 
foreign language study.) 


I have six honest serving-men; 

They taught me all I know. 

Their names are What, and Where, and When, 
And Why, and How, and Who. 


IPLING’S quatrain is quoted from memory and may there- 

fore not be exact; but though ’tis neither ‘“‘so deep as a well, 
nor so wide as a church door,”’ it will serve to introduce a discus- 
sion of that old, old topic, the place of foreign language study in 
American education. 

Who should study foreign language, and why? Where and when 
and how should he study what? The attempt to answer these ques- 
tions has provoked an entire literature of controversy. In this paper 
I make bold to advance some tentative conclusions on the why 
and the who. 

Why study foreign languages? It is a fair question to ask of 
foreign language teachers. With all there is to be learned in this 
most marvellous of all possible worlds, why should anyone spend 
(or ‘“‘waste”’ or “‘squander’’) precious time in what one educationist 
has called the ‘memorization of large foreign language vocabula- 
ries,’’ which, he assures us, ‘“‘actually unfits young people for suc- 
cessful living.’”! 

Since this statement doubtless fairly represents the honest opin- 
ion of a considerable number of people, let me devote a few para- 
graphs to a consideration of the reasons underlying this hostile 
attitude. I think our critics may be divided into three groups. 

When I think of the first group, my mind flashes irresistibly 
back to a paragraph from an autobiography I read some months 
ago. The writer is describing a Pennsylvania school in a rural 
district some sixty years since: 


1M. R. Trabue at the Atlanta convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion, June 1929. Quoted in the Pennsylvania School Journal, xxvii (1929), 14. 
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Most of the pupils did not get beyond the three R’s. If anyone ventured to take up 
grammar, geography, or history, such a one was considered an “advanced pupil.” 
I remember when some of us arrived at the age of ten or twelve years, our teacher 
urged us to take up the study of geography. The next morning the proposal re- 
ceived a knock-out blow when a tall lad arose and said: ‘‘My pap he never studied 
jogerfy, an’ he never lost hisself.’’ That settled the question of geography for a 
number of us. So long as one did not “lose himself”? he had no need of geography.* 
I cannot help feeling that those who oppose foreign language study 
on the ground of its uselessness are quite as naive in their way as 
was the father who thus summarily dealt with the study of 
geography.® In one of his essays in “‘The School and Society” 
John Dewey says: “‘The unity of all the sciences is found in geog- 
raphy.” The difference between the estimate of geography formed 
by “Pap” and that held by Dewey is to be explained by the differ- 
ence in their acquaintance with life and the world. 

That geography is a basic study is so generally conceded today 
that the point need not be argued, but that even geography may 
be so taught as to be dull and valueless Dewey himself would hardly 
deny. Certainly as it is quite generally taught in our public schools 
today geography not only fails to leave any precipitate of exact 
information in the minds of those who have suffered (the verb is 
deliberately chosen) under it, but it also falls short of implanting 
those general notions concerning the nature of the world that it 
should foster. 

No subject is good or bad regardless of the teaching. Nor, until 
we have a detailed program of the future career of every one of our 
students, can we tell just what specific use any of them will make 
of the subject-matter of his school studies. To say that anything 
studied in school positively unfits students for future living, unless 
indeed it can be proved to implant erroneous notions concerning 


the world (as I believe some of our social studies now do), requires 
a foresight which borders on omniscience. 

In many instances I suspect this attitude to be due to a de- 
ficiency in linguistic training on the part of the critics themselves. 
There is a type of mind which instinctively brands what it does 
not possess as unworthy of possession. Men of this type are apt 
to attack languages as ‘‘fads and frills,” or “useless truck.’’ One 


? A. A. Cober, Telling on Myself, chapter vt. 
5 Cf. for instance this statement: ““Few Americans will ever travel abroad and 
therefore need foreign language”’ (Progressive Education, 1x [1932], 212). 
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is tempted to counter-attack with such utterances as that of Dean 
Henry W. Holmes of Harvard: 


If there is reason for bringing into the very practical subject of arithmetic such 
perfectly “useless truck” [as the meaning of number], what about the rest of the 
curriculum? We cannot make mean people generous or smal] minds magnanimous, 
but we can show even children that there is more to numbers than the huckster’s 
use of them, more to language than business correspondence, more to Latin than 
showing you are ‘‘cultivated.’” 


Now, if we can show that even our leading educational thinkers 
are a bit fuzzy in their concepts of the nature of language, what of 
the ordinary run-of-the-mill educationist? I have, as I have al- 
ready indicated, great respect for John Dewey. But even Homer 
dozes. We need not be surprised then that Dewey sometimes naps. 
Consider for instance this statement: 


At present we lose much of the value of literature and language study because of 
our elimination of the social element. Language is almost always treated in the 
books of pedagogy simply as the expression of thought. It is true that language is a 
logical instrument, but it is fundamentally and primarily a social instrument. 
Language is the device for communication.5 


Now let me contrast with that a statement from Harold Loyd 
Miller, professor of education at the University of Wisconsin. 
“Under the influence of factory methods a tendency has developed 
in the direction of making language a means of communication.’”6 
This tendency Mr. Miller proceeds to assail! Obviously here some- 
thing is wrong. Or somebody. I think both are. Language is not 
only a logical instrument, a social instrument for communication, 
and a means for conscious self-expression, but it is frequently also 
mere artikuliertes Empfinden, as Elise Richter has termed it.’ In 
its Protean nature lies much of its treachery. When Mr. Miller 
in his assault on language as communication goes on to ask indig- 
nantly: ““‘Why should any group of children be required to learn 
a certain list of words as a lesson, or set upon a half-dozen spelling 
demons, or be expected to acquire a given vocabulary?” we may 
answer sweetly: ‘‘Why indeed, unless they are to be brought up to 
be able to use our most useful social tool, that is to speak, hear, 


4 Pennsylvania School Journal, xxxvim (1929), 157. 
5 Journal National Education Association, Dec. 1929, p. 293. 

6 Miller, “Creative Learning and Teaching,” Scribner’s, 1927, p. 12. 
7 Grundlinien der W ortstellungslehre (Halle, 1919), S. 9. 
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read, and write the mother-tongue understandingly and under- 
standably.” 

But I fear I have strayed for a moment from my proper theme. 
I was talking of those who see in foreign languages only frills and 
fads. Unfortunately this attitude finds wide applause among that 
portion of our populace which abhors all “‘furrin”’ things. No nation 
is without race-prejudice; but what a sad commentary it is on pub- 
lic education in a democracy that after generations of compulsory 
schooling, our country should harbor such provincialism, the more 
particularly since we ourselves are a composite of so many racial 
strains. In a measure the contempt for foreign things is due to the 
fact that much of our immigration has come from the economically 
and therefore culturally under-privileged classes. The untravelled 
American judges all foreigners by those with whom he comes in 
contact, and some of them certainly are not such as to arouse 
admiration. 

But to a considerable degree this provincialism is due also to 
an educational system which has persistently overvalued American 
culture and failed to stress the values of foreign civilizations. Where 
except in foreign language classrooms is there in our educational 
system any genuine attempt to teach an appreciation of what our 
young, strong, but crude nation owes to the cultural heritage ac- 
cumulated during many centuries? What is responsible for the rich 
synonymy of contemptuous terms for foreigners in American 
English? Let me cite but a few of the more familiar, such as dago, 
wop, spiggotty, Hun, frog. How many who use these terms know 
the ‘“‘wops’” Dante and Michelangelo, the “‘spiggotty” Rubén 
Dario, the “Huns” Bach and Beethoven, the “frogs” Pasteur and 
Balzac? 

Closely allied to this first group is a battalion composed of those 
who have been “exposed” to foreign language study, but with 
whom it did not “take.” I have heard men say: “Well, I had four 
years of Latin, but it never did me any good.” Others complain: 
“Well, I had two years of French in high school, but it never done 
me no good. When I was in the A.E.F., I couldn’t make them frogs 
understand a word.” 

Of course there are several obvious retorts. To men of position 
who complain of the failure of their Latin to function I sometimes 
mildly remark, ‘‘Well, I studied the violin for seven years, but I 
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never blamed the violin for the results.’’ There are probably some 
people who even with good teaching will fail to profit by language 
study. Certainly the man who could study Latin four years with 
a good teacher and still fail to see any profit should be examined 
by a psychiatrist. And as for the soldier who “‘couldn’t make them 
frogs understand,” is he not a living argument against the teaching 
of English in the schools? Just think how much time he wasted in 
English classes and what it cost the tax-payer to make him illit- 
erate! 

You may have gathered by this time that I consider members of 
these first two groups to be ignorantly hostile to foreign language 
study. Through no fault of their own they will never be able to 
see the values we seek. We must only try in every way possible 
to make the next generation more enlightened. I believe that by 
some of the methods Harold Lloyd Miller deplores we can, even 
with a factory system of education, create an elementary literacy 
in English in the vast majority of our pupils, and improved methods 
of Latin teaching already make it difficult for even the less intelli- 
gent to escape consciousness of some benefit from four years of 
study. 

But there is another group opposed to foreign language study 
whose views merit our serious consideration. It is composed of 
those who admit that, if continued long enough, such study has 
value, but that the time we can afford to give in the public school 
is insufficient to assure a mastery which will reward the effort. 

This point of view demands careful study. Consider the low- 
intelligence student who will certainly not go to college. Should 
we advise him to take two years of Latin or French, or Spanish or 
German? A few years ago I should have said, ‘‘No.”’ A few years ago 
I was confident that we should very soon be able to predict beyond 
a reasonable doubt whether any particular student should or 
should not study foreign languages. And I should certainly have 
said: “If he cannot study more than a year or two, he had best not 
begin.” But I am beginning to grow shaky on the former proposi- 
tion,* and I have toppled completely off the latter. 

Certainly it seems that every year of foreign language study in 
high school has a positive value for a student preparing for college. 


§ See for instance, Richardson, ‘Discovering Aptitude for the Modern Lan- 
guages,”’ Modern Language Journal, xvuit, (1933), 160 ff. 
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In defense of this view let me cite first some hitherto unpublished 
data prepared by Dean R. H. Rivenburg of Bucknell University, 
which I here use with his kind permission. For five years Dean 
Rivenburg has been assembling materials on the relations be- 
tween high-school subjects and college grades. He has compared 
the number of years students have pursued various courses in 
preparatory school with the grades attained in the first semester at 
college. Some freshmen take two languages in high school, so that 
they present six, seven, or eight years of entrance credit. The 
tabulation follows: 


Number of freshmen Years of language Average grade in 
credit offered all studies 

23 0 64.36 
34 1 67.57 
247 2 66.61 
23 3 72.04 
480 4 72.69 
213 5 75.26 
200 6 77.86 
98 7 80.48 
3 8 84.53 


Similar studies of other subjects either fail to show any such 
progression, or, in the case of the social studies, show a reverse 
tendency: the more social studies taken in high school, the worse 
the college grade. 

Dean Ross of Allegheny College,® Professor M. J. Nelson of 
Iowa State Teachers College, and others have made similar studies 
with like results. Indeed, Professor Nelson says: “It appears that 
the students are better off if they have taken less of everything 
except foreign languages and possibly mathematics and science.’’'” 
The number of cases covered in a similar comparison made by 
Harl Douglass, in an otherwise meritorious study of college ad- 
mission,!! is so small as utterly to invalidate his conclusions. His 
comparison includes only nine students who have had six years 
and three who have had seven. 

® School and Society, July 4, 1933, pp. 2 ff. 

10 School and Society, February 25, 1933, pp. 262 ff. 

11 “Relation of High School Preparation and Certain Other Factors to Aca- 


demic Success at the University of Oregon,” University of Oregon Publications, 101, 
no. 1 (Education Series). 
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Now the question is, do these students do better work in col- 
lege because they have taken foreign languages, or have they taken 
foreign languages because they are better students? In the early 
stages of Dean Rivenburg’s study I was inclined to choose the 
second alternative; I thought that foreign language merely fur- 
nishes a sieve through which the light-weights fall; that the good 
students naturally gravitate to the languages. Today I boldly 
answer, “‘Both.” I still believe that the good students tend to elect 
foreign languages, but I believe also that a foreign languages do 
something for them; the more I consider the matter, the more I 
come to believe that languages are not merely a thermometer to 
register scholarship; they are also a catalyst to produce it. Further- 
more, I think they do this not merely for the more intelligent group 
but even for those we sometimes regard as unworthy of our atten- 
tion. 

In the first place, I am convinced that the study of foreign 
language cultivates and develops habits of close attention and 
industry which transfer at least to other school subjects; secondly, 
I believe the study of a foreign language develops a mastery of 
linguistic symbolism which transfers to the mothertongue. 

You may be aware that the problem of transfer of training, so 
decently interred some time ago by our psychologists under the 
impression that it was quite dead, has arisen hollow-eyed and gaunt 
to plague us once again. Particularly the influence of the “‘Gestalt”’ 
school of thought is making itself felt, to the great annoyance of 
those behaviorists who had so authoritatively announced that all 
learning is quite specialized. But irrespective of the conclusions 
currently arrived at by our psychic colleagues (which will doubtless 
be overthrown some time in the next decade), let me cite some evi- 
dence for linguistic transfer. 

A few studies have been made of the effect of foreign language 
study on the mother-tongue. It is a peculiarly difficult problem 
involving many variables. One study which until its conclusions 
are disproved or otherwise explained will have great influence on 
my thinking is the Limper study, reported in the School Review for 
November, 1927. Fourteen hundred freshmen at Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College were divided on the basis of the Thorndike In- 
telligence Test into four groups. In each of these groups the stu- 
dents who had had two or more years of foreign language in high 
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school were compared as to their mastery of English with those 
who had had none. The comparison was made on the basis of 
scores obtained in a functional English grammar test. The con- 
clusion arrived at was, in the words of Mr. Limper: “The superiority 
of those who had studied a foreign language two or more years in 
high school over those who had not studied any foreign language 
was greater in most cases than the improvement made during a 
year of college rhetoric.’ The fact that this was true in every 
one of the intelligence groups would seem to indicate not merely 
that foreign language study does increase the mastery of the 
mother-tongue, but that such improvement occurs at every level of 
intelligence. 

Werner, to be sure, although he finds that the study of foreign 
language does materially aid in the development of speed and com- 
prehension in reading English, especially with high-school pupils, 
and that it does aid in developing ability in grammar with the 
high-school pupils, finds that it interferes with the development of 
the ability to punctuate correctly and the ability to discover faulty 
sentence structure. He is doubtful about the effects on vocabulary 
and concludes that for pupils of low intelligence it may interfere 
with the development of ability in English generally." 

The Michigan study reported by Woody" would seem at first 
sight to contradict my contention. A group of students pursuing 
no foreign language made greater gains in English vocabulary 
than a group studying first-year Latin and a group studying first- 
year French, but the fact that the group not studying a foreign lan- 
guage was that year undergoing an intensive training in business 
English makes the comparison invalid. 

Undoubtedly there has not yet been sufficient study of this 
problem to justify more than a tentative conclusion, but the gen- 
eral trend would seem to justify the conviction of nearly every 
language teacher with whom I have ever talked, that there is a 


2 School Review, xxxv (1927), 680. 

18 Oscar H. Werner, “The Influence of the Study of Modern Foreign Languages 
on the Development of Desirable Abilities in English,”’ Studies in Modern Language 
Teaching (Macmillan, 1930), pp. 99 ff. 

4 “The Influence of the Teaching of First-Year French on the Acquisition of 
English Vocabulary,” In Studies in Modern Language Teaching (Macmillan, 1930), 
pp. 149 ff. 
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transfer of training in basic linguistic symbolism from language 
to language, at any rate among the commonly taught Germanic 
and Romanic languages. Certainly it would seem to be well estab- 
lished that the high-school student who expects to go to college 
will not go wrong in choosing to study foreign languages in high 
school, irrespective of college entrance requirements. Of course it 
may be objected that college grades have little relationship to suc- 
cessful living and that our schools of today should educate for the 
good life rather than for college. To the latter proposition I agree 
heartily; about the former I have some doubts. There is of course 
plenty of evidence that college grades do correlate with success 
in life if by success we mean the attainment of distinction of an 
external kind. It has been definitely shown that in the main those 
who rank highest in college climb highest in after-life. 

Far more important, however, than the attainment of high 
grades in college, social position, wealth, or high office, is the civil- 
izing effect of education on personality. I do not believe the school 
today should be under the domination of the college. I believe it 
should try primarily to interpret to its students the good life and 
encourage them to pursue the good life as the best thing attainable 
in this world. It is my contention that foreign languages, properly 
taught and honestly studied, will assist greatly in this task. I grow 
a bit impatient with those educationists who deny all but a tool 
value to foreign language study. I am gravely tempted to think 
their fulminations simply reveal a personal deficiency. I know too 
many people to whom the languages have been not simply tools, 
but keys—keys to a fuller understanding of life and a broader 
sympathy with their fellow-men. That this enrichment is not uni- 
versal we must admit, but that thousands of students are conscious 
of it seems to be clearly demonstrated by the results of the O’Shea 
study entitled “The Reading of Modern Foreign Languages.” 

That this study was made by a professor of education will en- 
hance its value in the minds of those who distrust the rest of us. 
It was conducted, you may remember, by querying thousands of 
high school and college graduates of the years 1903, 1908, 1913, 
1918, as to their post-school use of languages which they had 
studied in high school, in college, or in both. It was found that 


* U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 16. Government Printing 
Office. 
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though fewer than half of the respondents had actually used their 
foreign languages after the expiration of their formal study, nearly 
ninety per cent of them believed that the time devoted to such 
study had been well spent.’ 

Now I imagine that many of those ninety per cent would have 
been unable to make a Paris taxi-driver understand their French; 
probably many of them had almost totally forgotten the vocabu- 
lary and grammar they had so painfully acquired. But there 
flashes to my mind a golden sentence, picked up I know not where: 
“Culture is what remains after you have forgotten what you are 
supposed to have learned.’ One may indeed have forgotten vocabu- 
lary and grammar, but if foreign language study has really func- 
tioned, there will have remained a changed attitude and an in- 
creased creative power. As to the effect of such forgotten things 
on later creative activity we have a splendid testimonial in Pro- 
fessor Lowes’s magnificent book ‘“‘The Road to Xanadu.” Of 
course there is one more thing to be said: if you do happen 
to remember some of the concrete facts of your language study 
ten years after you have finished your study, you can still use 
them: for although those of us who study the history of language 
know that it does change, and that fairly rapidly, nevertheless 
it does not change so fast as do the alleged facts in some of the so- 
called sciences, in which it would be a positive handicap to remem- 
ber today what you were taught ten years ago, because that is all 
discredited now! 

I have grown to have a strong aversion for the word “culture.” 
It has been so often used to camouflage some educational racket 
or to hide fuzziness of thinking that I distrust it. Nevertheless I 
know there is a thing which for lack of a better term we had per- 
haps best call culture. It is a thing quite apart from education— 
some highly educated persons are still boors—but education may 
contribute to its development. Because I believe this, and because 
I believe that foreign languages very frequently do contribute to 
it, 1am coming slowly back to the position on which I stood some 
years ago and then abandoned for a time, a position voiced last 
summer by President MacCracken of Vassar in this sentence: 
“When study of them [foreign languages] is fully recognized in the 
high schools, particularly in the junior high schools, as the best 


16 See particularly chapter vim of the report for O’Shea’s comment. 
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avenue to the study of modern civilization, and when the modern 
language course incorporates a knowledge of the foreign country 
in all its aspects, one may expect it to be required of all high school 
students in the United States.’”” President MacCracken does not 
state for how long a period he would require it; it is my judgment 
that we should not make an old-fashioned “unit” or year-require- 
ment, that we should not even demand any given attainment; but 
that we should rather phrase our statement in this way: every child 
deserves the opportunity of exposure to foreign language study. 

In his stimulating little book “‘Progressive Education’’!* Pro- 
fessor Mirick of Harvard says: 
No, it is absolutely certain that we cannot know the interior possibilities of Willy or 
of any other human being, and as we more clearly realize this, we teachers are 
giving less and less thought to guessing the riddle, and more and more thought to 


the conditions in the midst of which Willy will be able, unhampered by unsuitable 
school policies, to work out his own salvation. 


This, if I understand it, means that we should give Willy every 
chance to show what is in him; in other words, we should give 
him a general education, exposing him to every type of learning 
by which he may profit. It does not mean that every Willy will 
profit by every exposure: it does mean that no Willy should be 
deprived of any exposure by which he may profit. Let us use every 
device science can furnish us to determine how the exposure shall 
be conducted and whether it has brought results; but let no Willy 
escape the exposure. 

Thus far I have been relying chiefly on the admittedly meagre 
results of scientific studies to show who should study foreign 
languages and why. Let me for a few moments descend to the level 
on which most of our opponents stand, that of personal testimony; 
for as one reads the literature of the monoglottists, one is amazed 
to discover how much of it consists of mere assertion! It may there- 
fore be well to quote the views of a few men whose judgment may 
be quite equal to that of the current idols in American Schools of 
Education. 

Chancing some time since to look up for another purpose the 
essays of the elder Huxley, I was struck by a few sentences in his 
discussion of the principal subjects of education. After making a 


New York Times, June 18, 1933. 
8 Mirick, Progressive Education (Houghton Mifllin, 1923), p. 115. 
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plea for the inclusion of English, elementary science, and music 
or painting in the core-curriculum of the schools (you will remem- 
ber this was written in the seventies of the last century) Huxley 
advocates the study of “‘one, if possible two, languages.” He says: 
The knowledge of some other language than one’s own is, in fact, of singular in- 
tellectual value. Many of the faults and mistakes of the ancient philosophers are 
traceable to the fact that they knew no language but their own, and were often led 
into confusing the symbol with the thought which it embodied. I think it is Locke 
who says that one-half of the mistakes of philosophers have arisen from questions 
about words; and one of the safest ways of delivering yourself from the bondage of 
words is to know how ideas look in words to which you are not accustomed. That 
is one reason for the study of language; another reason is that it opens new fields in 
art and science. Another is the practical value of such knowledge; and yet another 
is that if your languages are properly chosen, from the time of learning the addi- 
tional languages you will know your own language much better than ever you did." 


Huxley’s statement brought up a vague memory of something I 
had read some years ago in that most thoughtful of books on Amer- 
ican education—‘‘The Education of Henry Adams.” A little search 
revealed this startling sentence: ‘“‘For success in life he needed, as 
afterward appeared, the facile use of four tools: Mathematics, 
French, German, and Spanish.”’ Henry Adams, the creative his- 
torian, novelist, essayist, and art critic, needed, not history, litera- 
ture, and art, but mathematics and three foreign languages! 

This reminded me in turn of something I had read a few months 
previously in a book review in The Nation. When hunted out, this 
is what it was: “At all events, Americans who deem it constitu- 
tional to read foreign books (if they can) are finding in the works 
of Dilthey, Plessner, Mannheim, Carl Schmitt, Jostock, Kurt 
Riezler, and others of the humanistic school something besides the 
barren husks of old corn.” Observe the gentle irony of that paren- 
thesis—‘“‘if they can’’! The sentence comes not from a foreign lan- 
guage teacher, but from a not unknown social scientist, Charles 
A. Beard. 

Ah, but, you will say, these are exceptional men! Of course they 
are. am sure every one of them is exceptional enough to know that 
you cannot preview the interior possibilities of Willy, and that he 
should not be denied acquaintance with at least one of the tools 
Henry Adams found indispensable. After all, is not the meaning 


1% Thomas Huxley, Autobiography and Selected Essays (Houghton Mifilin, 
n.d.), pp. 83-84. 
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of our modern much-heralded discovery of individual differences 
simply the recognition that Willy too is exceptional? 

At least one other exceptional man would expose Willy. Ber- 
trand Russell, who I believe is pretty far out on the radical branch 
in educational philosophy, expressly says: “I think that every 
school for children ought to have a French mistress, and if possible, 
a German mistress, too,’”® and elsewhere he asserts: “Between 
twelve and fourteen I should give just so much instruction in 
Latin as would suffice to show which boys and girls had a love for 
the subject and facility for it.” 

When Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt in an interview pub- 
lished last summer keeps stressing the fact that “travel and a 
study of languages are integral parts of every well-balanced edu- 
cation’ she may have had in mind what a great advantage it was 
for Mr. Roosevelt to be able to talk with a French envoy in his own 
tongue, and to listen understandingly to Hitler’s broadcasts, being 
thus independent of those translations which are notoriously 
treasonable to the spirit of language. 

Of course not all the Willys in our schools today will become 
presidents of the United States; on the other hand it is likely that 
there are several among our pupils who will attain to that high 
office. But even if Willy doesn’t become President, he may have 
need for languages. If he is to become a teacher, he might ponder 
the words of President Butler of Columbia in a recent report: “It 
often excites surprise in Europe and South America, and justly so, 
that even American university teachers, including scholars and 
men of science of some consequence, who can read French or Ger- 
man or Italian or Spanish more or less stumblingly, are wholly 
lacking in the capacity to carry on a conversation in any one of 
these tongues.”’ The situation which President Butler deplores is 
of course another result of our former isolation; but it certainly 
behooves anyone who wishes to attain distinction in the new order 
to be less provincial. By the time Willy is looking for a job, he may 
find himself competing with men who do speak one or two foreign 
languages. 

Besides, it seems quite likely that Willy will get more intelli- 

20 Education and the Good Life (Boni & Liveright, 1926), p. 273. 

" Tbid., p. 275. 

® The Delineator, July 1933, p. 41. 
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gent treatment in foreign language classes than in many others. 
Remember, it’s not merely the subject, it’s the teaching that 
counts, and we modern language teachers have at our disposal 
today the results of the “‘most comprehensive study of any kind of 
instruction ever made.”’ These are not my words; they are quoted 
from a recent book by an educationist, Charles H. Judd.** Pro- 
fessor Henmon told the American Association of Teachers of Ger- 
man at its 1933 meeting in St. Louis that the past five years have 
seen more research in foreign languages than in any other school 
subject. Certainly the report given at the same time by Otto F. 
Bond to the Executive Committee of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers would seem to confirm the statement. 

There are of course those who hope for a new heaven and a new 
earth from the present shift of emphasis in the curriculum from 
the humanities to the so-called social studies. To what degree the 
insistence on the greater social utility of the latter is an illustration 
of a sub-conscious will-to-power in a group seeking its place in the 
sun, I shall not attempt to determine. I hope their claims are 
justified—Heaven knows we need social vision. At the same time 
I shall keep in a corner of my mind the whimsical comment of the 
great humanist, George Meredith, on the upshot of those great 
expectations entertained when natural science was first admitted 
to its place in education. You remember the Prelude to “The 
Egoist’’? Says Meredith: ‘“‘We drove in a body to Science the other 
day for an antidote (i.e., for our human malady), and Science in- 
troduced us to our o’er-hoary ancestry—them in the Oriental 
posture. Whereupon we set up a primeval chattering to rival the 
Amazon forest at night-fall, cured, we fancied. And before day- 
break our disease was hanging on to us again, with the extension of 
a tail. We were the same, and animals into the bargain. That is all 
we got from Science.” Of course the last sentence is not to be 
taken literally. Meredith was merely exaggerating the disappoint- 
ment which followed on hopes set too high. We are apt to be too 
sanguine about the possibilities of the untried. Furthermore, I fear 
many of our educationists, particularly those of the monoglot 
school, are falling victim to the old sin of verbalism. Is not after all 
the compartmentalizing of certain exercises under the name 
“social studies” misleading? Calling a thing social does not make it 


% “Problems of Education in the United States.”’ 
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so. After all, what is the basic social activity? Has it not been said 
that all civilization is founded on the human glottis? 

James Truslow Adams has perhaps envisioned what he calls the 
“American Dream” as clearly as any of our frontier thinkers. Let 
me quote you his remarks in the October, 1933, issue of Progres- 
sive Education, concerning the task of the teacher in preparing 
for the new social order: “In our division of labor it would seem to 
me that the job for the teacher in preparing the way for changes 
is clear-cut and of vast importance. It is to train the scholar to 
have an open and well-informed mind, free from prejudice and 
emotion in his thinking, and to teach him how to use all intellectual 
tools, from reference books and accumulated pertinent knowledge, 
to his own logical thought.’”4 

Now if this be true, and if E. A. Ross, the well-known sociolo- 
gist, be right, we cannot well do without foreign language. For Ross 
says: “‘A good course in foreign language is worth more to straight 
thinking than an equally good course in logic.’’ He also believes 
that “the essential part of an education is the mastery of language, 
of words, of concepts which are the result of the thinking and dis- 
crimination of many generations.’ And certainly no one will main- 
tain that a monoglot can use “all reference books,’’ much less 
“accumulated pertinent knowledge.” 

An odd quirk in human nature makes language teachers preju- 
diced, opinionated, and incapable of an objective view of their own 
subject, while those in other fields, social scientists and educa- 
tionists particularly, are always disinterested and coldly scientific 
in their thinking! It is for that reason that I have limited my 
quotations to men and women who have no personal stake in the 
matter. I could without difficulty increase the amount of personal 
testimony. But I think it will suffice. If my two honest serving- 
men have in any degree clarified your thinking in regard to Willy’s 
interior possibilities and what should be done about them, they 
have done a good day’s work. 

Leo L. ROCKWELL 
Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
4 “Can Teachers Bring About the New Society?”’ Progressive Education, X 


(1933), 313. 
% Modern Language Journal, xm (1928), 134. 
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(A uthor’s Summary.—A review of the rapid increase in the number of science 
courses in colleges and universities and the encroachment of this expansion upon 
the foreign language field. It is proposed to meet the disparaging attitude of some 
science men toward the languages upon their own ground by making language in- 
struction more scientific.) 

AM not sure what the proper word order in the title of this 

paper should be. At first I wrote it Language vs. Science, convey- 
ing the idea that language as a school discipline had priority posi- 
tion both historically and forensically and that its advocates would 
wax eloquent in maintaining it. But in the face of existing facts I 
had to concede that language was on the defensive side of the 
question with science challenging its position, and so in accordance 
with debating practice placed it after the versus. 

The occasion which provoked this reaction on my part was an 
action taken several years ago by a science round-table at a state 
teachers meeting which committed the science teachers of the 
state to a movement which had for its object a decided increase 
in the required amount of science to be taught in our high schools. 
Having succeeded in modifying and weakening the college entrance 
language requirements our scientists projected a flank movement 
in order to force a surrender of our language recruits in the high 
schools, for an increase in the amount of science was almost sure 
to be accomplished at the expense of language. 

If one compares the college catalogues of today with those of 
a generation ago one cannot but be struck by the tremendous ex- 
pansion of scientific studies which have been admitted to the col- 
lege curriculum. This phenomenal growth has been both extensive 
and intensive. It has been extensive in the addition of new sciences 
and in the subdivision of existing ones and intensive in making 
constituents of a given science separate departments of study. Thus 
a single term of general zoology when I was a student has been 
subdivided in almost geometrical progression and we have now 
vertebrate and invertebrate zoology, entomology, bacteriology, 
each with several subdivisions, and the crawfish and the grass- 
hopper have been magnified and glorified by a considerable por- 


* Read before the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South at Chicago, April 29, 1933. 
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tion of a full semester’s study. A half semester of botany as given 
when I was a student has grown into fifteen or twenty semesters 
and a single professor of botany and zoology has multiplied into 
four or five professors and a score or more of subordinate instruc- 
tors. A glance at the department of chemistry will show that it 
has been equally prolific. 

The explanation for this phenomenon is to be found, I think, in 
three facts. First, the sciences offer special and novel opportunities 
for exhibition and display; second, they seem to have a practical 
bearing on life; and third, they offer more speedy returns to the 
prospective teacher or investigator. That the sciences have a 
tremendous advantage over language, for example, when it comes 
to a university or general educational exposition has been fre- 
quently demonstrated and I think it is folly to try to compete 
with them on such occasions. Moreover such concrete and tangi- 
ble results or evidences of scientific study make a mighty appeal 
to a curious, undiscriminating, wonder-seeking public whose ear 
is then easy to get when large and increasing financial support and 
appropriations are asked for. Closely related to this advantage 
is the evident connection which the sciences have with practical 
life. The inquiring mind of man is eager for facts and explanations 
of the phenomena of nature which surround him and his conquer- 
ing spirit welcomes every aid and suggestion which will help him 
to discover and conquer the operations and forces of nature and 
make them serve him. In gratifying these desires the sciences per- 
form a legitimate and worthy function, but the great temptation 
is to make this the end rather than the means of scientific studies 
and the newspaper and platform publicity which often fills our 
eyes and ears shows that the temptation is not always resisted. 
Here again the public is led to form wrong or exaggerated concep- 
tions of the educational value and importance of the sciences and 
in its wonder and admiration for scientific discoveries it loses sight 
of or ignores the modest claims of the languages. And so the sci- 
ences become the great beneficiaries, while the languages have to 
beg for the pittance which is grudgingly given them. The third 
reason for the strong hold which science has on those who expect 
to become teachers is that it prepares them for their profession in 
a minimum amount of time and study. A student who has had one 
or at most two years of botany or zoology in the university is 
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prepared to teach those subjects in the high school and five or six 
years’ study prepares him for his doctor’s degree, while the student 
in language to be equally well prepared to teach must have devoted 
about twice as much time to his subject and, if it is a modern lan- 
guage, there is the added requirement of ability to speak it involv- 
ing more or less extended residence in the foreign country. It is 
only natural, therefore, that prospective teachers should in large 
numbers choose the sciences for their subjects. Thus far, however, 
there has been a check to this tendency in the limited demand for 
science teachers in the high schools because the introduction of 
expensive science courses in high school curricula has not kept pace 
with the expansion of the sciences in the colleges and universities. 
This situation our scientists are now proposing to change. They 
are now going to bring pressure to bear upon the high schools to 
increase the amount of science in their courses of study and thus 
create a demand for more teachers which they are eager to supply. 
The inevitable result of this movement, if it succeeds, will be an 
encroachment on the field thus far occupied by the languages, for 
the other subjects taught in the high schools, like English, history, 
and mathematics, are already specifically required or like the vo- 
cational subjects and the social sciences have been so recently ad- 
mitted that they may justly claim continued probation. A first- 
class high school which has been offering, and in some cases possi- 
bly requiring, three years of one foreign language and two of an- 
other will under the proposed plan offer only two or three years 
of one language with only one teacher, while the sciences will have 
two or possibly three. 

But the teaching profession in secondary schools is not alone 
favored by the short terms of preparation in the sciences. The in- 
vestigator and research man are likewise benefited by it, for after 
one or two semesters’ work in a science he is ready to specialize in 
that science and almost before he knows it he has worked out some- 
thing that he can get published. He is then on the highway to fame 
and recognition and by the time the language student has com- 
pleted his preparatory grammar and reading courses our young 
scientist has become an authority on a spider’s eye, has developed 
a new commercial by-product of buttermilk or has discovered a 
new harmless insect which has been named after him. 

With this sudden rise into prominence and power there is mani- 
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fested quite naturally a spirit of intolerance, an air of superiority, 
especially toward the languages. The attitude of the scientists 
toward the languages is that of the mediaeval lord toward his vas- 
sals. They would not abolish them, in fact they profess they are 
in favor of them and could not get along without them, but they 
must not aspire to be anything more than servants. They are the 
messengers who carry records or bring the latest news from the 
scientific lords in all lands, and if they can make themselves under- 
stood just fairly well, they are doing all that is expected of them. 
In other words, language to most scientists is merely a tool, whose 
main use is to dig for scientific facts. If it possesses any original, 
intrinsic, or potential value they do not see it, or consider it merely 
incidental. To them the phenomena of a language are more or less 
vague and indefinite, acquisition their attended by more or less 
confusion of the mind. A language does not possess the invariable 
laws, the certain results, the accurate facts that characterize a true 
science and therefore as a mental discipline it falls far below the 
scientific standard. 

Another thing that betrays the egotism and presumptuousness 
of the science men is the demand made upon the time and effort of 
the students who pursue their courses. The double-time laboratory 
period, at first modestly introduced as a sort of study period under 
the supervision of the instructor at a time which would not conflict 
with other studies in the schedule and rather as a supplement to 
the regular work of the course, is now insisted on as the main essen- 
tial of the course and is scheduled at all hours of the day regardless 
of conflicts with other courses. Although the recitation time of the 
student is thus doubled, the amount of work required of him out- 
side of class has been increased rather than diminished, with the 
result that he is forced to neglect other studies. 

In this review of the conquering march of the sciences into our 
academic territory, one pertinent and highly controversial question 
has not been raised, namely the relative educative value of the 
study of the sciences and the study of the languages. A debate on 
that question by competent protagonists would be interesting and 
profitable, but is not in order here and now. With the dominant 
position which the sciences now hold in our colleges and universi- 
ties, the presumption would naturally be that they are superior 
educational disciplines. Whether they are or not will depend largely 
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upon our definition of education as distinguished from training. 
Education as I view it is that training or cultivation of the faculties 
of the human mind and heart that will enable the individual to 
master the difficulties of an aspiring life and to render more effec- 
tive and enjoyable service to the world. Now the difficulties to be 
overcome and the service to be rendered will change with the 
environment of the individual and the needs of society, so that the 
requirements of an education in one generation would be utterly 
inadequate in another and constant and careful adjustment will 
always be necessary. Those courses, therefore, which will best equip 
and fortify the student with a sympathetic understanding of his 
relation to his fellowman, which will stir and strengthen his interest 
and his confidence in high ideals and develop a noble purpose to 
strive after them, would have for him the highest educational value. 
All of these expansive and stimulating ideas are benefits that come 
in large measure from the study of language and literature, in which 
enduring human values are preserved for us. Scientific facts and 
propositions are confessedly tentative and without emotional con- 
tent. The impressions and memories which they leave are therefore 
not anchored in the hearts and affections of our students. I think I 
have never heard college alumni recite chemical formulae or quote 
passages from textbooks on physics or zoology, but I have heard 
many a one testify to the thrill which comes from hearing or recit- 
ing some immortal poem or a familiar passage from some great 
drama which he learned or read in his student days. 

Coming back now to what might be called the militant phase 
of our discussion it is safe to say that we have all observed and 
resented the aggressive spirit of the science men, and may have 
discussed ways and means of meeting the situation but without any 
apparent effect. Our enemies, or our rivals, are winning one victory 
after another and unless some counteracting influence is set in 
motion the languages will eventually have to make an uncondi- 
tional surrender. With the issue squarely before us I shall venture 
to suggest some answers to the question as to what can and is al- 
ready being done to meet the issue. 

There is a familiar adage which runs something like this: “If 
you can’t lick your enemies, jine’m,”’ and I am inclined to believe 
that the wisest and most effective way on the part of the languages 
would be to follow the suggestion of this adage. However provoking 
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the attitude of the science men may be, might it not be well for us 
to inquire whether there is not something in their method and claim 
which we might profitably consider? Is there not something in the 
scientific approach to a study which gives it increased value and 
dignity? May there not be something to the claim of our opponents 
that language teaching is vague and indefinite? If the attack of the 
science men on the languages reveals certain defects and weak- 
nesses in the methods and results of our teaching, it behooves us 
to seek a remedy for these rather than call the science men ugly 
names. It may be that we are already indebted to them. If we ex- 
amine carefully the present widespread reform movement in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages and trace it back to its source 
we shall find that it had its beginning in a scientific conception of 
language and speech sounds. When Professor Viétor in his ““Quosque 
Tandem” announced that language instruction must ‘“‘about-face,”’ 
he pointed out clearly the point of departure from which the reform 
must start. He insisted that the first requirement in learning a 
modern foreign language was a correct pronunciation which could 
be secured, if not alone, at least most successfully, by a knowledge 
and application of phonetics. But he not only preached the new 
language creed, he practiced it, and the work he did in practical and 
experimental phonetics has made the modern language world for- 
ever his debtor. Now if phonetics may be called a science, and I 
think it may, Professor Viétor has opened and led the way to a 
thoroughly scientific method of approaching a foreign language. 
When properly applied, it fulfills all the demands that science men 
make; it presents the fundamental elements of a foreign language in 
a strictly classified and systematic manner and in accordance with 
fixed laws. When this method is universally and efficiently applied, 
the results, I am sure, will convince the science men that language 
is not so vague after all. That the effect upon the student of a 
scientific approach to a foreign language is decidedly appreciative 
I know from my own gratifying experience. Having been thor- 
oughly impressed with the importance or rather the necessity 
and the benefits of correct pronunciation, and assured that every 
one may acquire it, the student is in a mood to follow thoughtfully 
the analysis, the explanations and the examples of the sounds he 
has to learn and it is no little satisfaction to him to learn that 
there is law and order in this new world into which he is entering 
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and that it is incumbent upon him to observe and adjust himself 
to it. The subject immediately assumes a certain dignity which 
commands his interest and respect. With all the sounds analyzed 
and illustrated by scientific rules and symbols he is delighted to 
find that he can apply them to new words and a certain feeling 
of confidence is acquired. The total result of such preliminary 
work is that the study of language has a clear and definite, or if 
you please a scientific starting-point, and that progress in it is 
to be made by regular stages and attainments. Such a start is in 
striking contrast to the faulty and slipshod introduction which 
is now all too often inflicted upon beginning language students. 
If we succeed in teaching the student a correct and easy pronuncia- 
tion on a phonetic basis we have developed in him a sense of law 
and the beautiful—and that is an important part of an education. 
With the extension of college entrance requirements in modern for- 
eign languages to include correct pronunciation and with the in- 
creasing demand on the part of school administrators that candi- 
dates for positions as teachers of modern languages shall have a 
correct speaking knowledge of the language they propose to teach, 
college and university teachers should unite to meet this demand, 
first by establishing and maintaining a scientifically correct stand- 
ard in their own teaching, and secondly by giving prospective 
teachers the training necessary to carry on the work in the high 
schools. 

There is another phase of modern language teaching in which 
a more systematic, and shall I say standardized, procedure might 
well be worked out. I refer to the order in which grammatical ma- 
terial is presented to elementary language classes. Would it not 
be possible, for example in German, to work out a succession in 
which the declension of adjectives, the comparison of adjectives, 
compound tenses, relative pronouns, modal auxiliaries, impersonal 
and reflexive verbs, subjunctive mode and all the other grammar 
topics shall be presented? This would in no way interfere with 
any method by which these topics are introduced and developed, 
but it would greatly facilitate the transfer of students from one 
section to another in institutions which have large divided ele- 
mentary classes and from one school to another in which different 
textbooks are used. If there were a uniform order of grammar 
topics, different beginning books could be tested out in different 
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sections in a department without detriment to a student’s progress 
when he changes sections at the end of a semester. Furthermore it 
would give a more definite idea of a student’s advancement if his 
record or transcript stated he had completed, let us say, compound 
tenses or modal auxiliaries. 

With such a systematized beginning book the question of vo- 
cabulary would necessarily be connected, and here we have another 
opportunity to make language study more scientific. Professor 
Viétor in the famous proclamation already referred to emphasizes 
the proposition that the modern languages are living languages, 
and when we teach them we must put life into them, by which he 
means that the vocabulary taught is not to remain passive but 
must become active. If correct pronunciation is the first essential in 
the learning of a foreign language the acquisition of a vocabulary is 
certainly the second great objective that must be met before any 
proficiency can be claimed. No phase of modern language teaching 
has received more study or caused more discussion in the last 
decade than that of a basic vocabulary. All this activity, either 
consciously or unconsciously, has been stimulated by the aim and 
desire to give to the vocabulary which is the essence of modern 
language teaching a scientific status; and in German I believe we 
are approaching a goal. A definite, carefully selected word-list 
which is generally accepted as a standard will certainly meet the 
fundamental requirement of a scientific vocabulary. It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that these words are not merely to be memo- 
rized but are to be actively mastered, so that the student will be 
able to understand immediately any utterance or discourse made 
upon the given vocabulary and be able to make ready and correct 
use of the vocabulary in oral or written composition. With a uni- 
form distribution of these words along with the grammatical ma- 
terial there will be no uncertainty or confusion as to what credit in 
German I or II, for example, means. It will convey just as definite 
an idea as to speak of algebra through fractions or quadratics, or 
through the grasshopper in entomology. 

The selection and adoption of a standardized vocabulary of a 
given number of words suggests another point in which elementary 
language instruction can be improved by a method which is like- 
wise scientific. With a standardized vocabulary of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred words the question arises as to the length of time 
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required to master the vocabulary. Or, putting it another way, how 
many words can be mastered in one semester by a class meeting 
five times a week? We would all agree, no doubt, that the method 
by which the greatest number of words can be mastered in a given 
time could well claim to be the most successful. My experience and 
observation have convinced me that the learning of a printed vo- 
cabulary out of books through translation of prescribed exercises 
is a slow and wasteful process attended by much disappointment 
on the part of both student and teacher. With a beginning book 
based on that method which I used in my early teaching I was able 
in one semester by hard driving to make my classes go through 
drills and exercises which represented a vocabulary of less than 
five hundred words, over which the students had a very poor com- 
mand. I am now able by the laboratory method, meeting my class 
three times a week for one semester, to develop a vocabulary of 
over nine hundred words which the students recognize and under- 
stand immediately and by means of which they express their own 
thoughts in simple discourse. The laboratory method, as explained 
in an article in the Modern Language Journal for February, 1918, is 
based on sound psychological and pedagogical principles and can 
therefore claim to be scientific. If then it is possible by a scientific 
method to reduce the time spent on elementary language by one 
half we ought to thank the science men for the example they have 
given us. Coincident with this reduction in time by this method 
there is a remarkable increase in the interest of the student in the 
work because it makes a direct appeal to his individuality and his 
creative impulses. 

To sum up the results of the application of scientific principles 
tothe teaching of beginning language: first, we would have a greatly 
improved pronunciation through the application of phonetics; 
second, there would be a better understanding of grammar if sound 
pedagogical principles were applied to the arrangement of grammar 
topics; third, there will be more effective teaching when a standard- 
ized basic vocabulary is generally adopted; and fourth, it is possible 
by a scientific method to reduce the time spent on elementary lan- 
guage courses. 

E. F. ENGEL 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 











An Appraisal of Newer Practices in 
Teaching French 


(Author’s Summary.—A carefully conducted study reveals that newer practices in 
harmony with the recommendations of the Coleman Report do not lessen pupil 
achievement on standardized French tests. In fact, higher achievement in the tests 
is associated with newer practices.) 


HE Modern Foreign Language Study was completed in 1927. 

The appearance of the findings and recommendations of its 
investigating committees quickly incited innumerable debates and 
controversies among the teachers of foreign languages. Up to the 
present no public secondary school has changed its foreign language 
curriculum to accord completely with recommendations of this 
report. Most newer-type secondary schools are experimenting, 
however, and gradually these recommendations are being intro- 
duced into their foreign language teaching practices. These schools 
agree that the old, standard-type method of teaching foreign 
languages is outmoded and ineffectual for achieving the objectives 
of the newer education. 

Coleman’s ‘‘Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages,’’ per- 
haps the outstanding volume of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, discusses objectives, content, methods, and organization 
of courses and classes.! To supersede the conventional emphasis 
upon the traditional aims of development of ability to read, write, 
speak, and understand a foreign language when spoken, Coleman 
formulated a new statement of objectives. During the course of his 
investigation Coleman found that many pupils did not wish to 
write, translate, or apply grammatical analysis to modern foreign 
languages, and that these pupils usually studied a foreign language 
for two years only. According to Coleman the objectives of these 
pupils are: 

Progressive development (a) of ability to read books, newspapers, and magazines in 
the modern language within the scope of the students’ interests and intellectual 
powers; (b) of such knowledge of the grammar of the language as is demonstrated 
to be necessary for reading with comprehension; (c) of the ability to pronounce 


correctly, to understand, and to use the language orally within the limits of class 
materials.? 


1 Coleman, Algernon, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1929. 2 Tbid., p. 107. 
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In 1932 Miss Helen M. Eddy completed a survey of the public 
secondary-school practices of teaching foreign languages, and 
found, by an examination of courses of study and class visitations, 
that the general trend in content and teaching of foreign languages 
in these schools did not accord with the newer proposals of Cole- 
man’s report. Miss Eddy also found that a number of public 
secondary schools had inaugurated revisions of their modern 
foreign language curricula in accordance with Coleman’s recom- 
mendations. Naturally, the question of evaluating these newer- 
type practices has arisen. The present study is an attempt to com- 
pare the practices in selected standard-type and newer-type pub- 
lic schools, and, by measurement of certain intellectual factors, to 
appraise the newer-type practices of teaching modern foreign 
languages. French, the most popular language course in the second- 
ary schools, has been used in this study as an example of the 
teaching of a modern foreign language. Before entering into a dis- 
cussion of the tests and their results, a résumé of the typical 
standard-type methods and the typical newer-type method of 
teaching French will, no doubt, be helpful as a background. 


THE STANDARD-TYPE PRACTICES OF TEACHING FRENCH 


The standard-type public secondary schools whose practices 
were observed and tested for this study followed a conventional 
procedure in teaching French. The pupils were first introduced to 
the language through a textbook study of grammatical forms and 
syntax. A few sentences illustrating the principles of these forms 
and syntax were, for weeks, the total amount of reading matter 
used. After the pupils had acquired knowledge of a large number 
of grammatical rules and forms, a simple reading text was intro- 
duced. In reading this text emphasis was placed on the examples 
it offered of the grammatical principles which had been studied 
previously. Little or no effort was made to vitalize or enrich the 
pupils’ experiences through a study of the language. The major aim 
of the course was to attain a mastery of the subject-matter out- 
lined in the syllabus. 


* Eddy, H. M., “Instruction in Foreign Languages,” pp. 30-31. National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 24, United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932. 
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NEWER-TYPE PRACTICES OF TEACHING FRENCH 

The following description of the methods of teaching French 
in the public secondary schools of Communities A and B is typical 
of newer-type practices. These schools have partially revised their 
practices of teaching foreign languages in accordance with Cole- 
man’s report, and such revision has necessitated changes in 
methods, organization, and content. These schools emphasize 
reading, functional grammar, speaking, and (to a minor degree) 
dictation. In the junior high schools of Community B the pupil’s 
first course in the study of French is conducted in as informal a 
manner as possible. Ear-training is stressed, and only words which 
are names of objects in the classroom are used for practice. As often 
as possible action is introduced by means of these words. Before 
any reading material is given to the pupils, they have already a 
fund of expressions in the foreign language. Mimeographed easy 
reading material follows the oral work, and eventually a simple 
reading book is introduced. 

When engaged in silent reading, the pupil first reads the selec- 
tion through to get from it as much meaning as possible. On the 
next reading he looks up in the vocabulary the words and expres- 
sions which he does not know, and the third reading aims to give 
the pupil a complete understanding of the text without translation. 
Dictation is an important part of this method. On the second read- 
ing pupils underscore the new words and expressions, and the 
following day these words and expressions are used for dictation. 
Grammar is taught functionally rather than formally. 

The modern language practices in secondary schools of this 
community stress reading. The regular class-book is soon supple- 
mented by additional easy reading books and mimeographed 
materials. Qualified pupils are given more advanced books to read. 
Each pupil reads these books at his own rate of speed. The average 
student reads thirty pages every six weeks. Various methods are 
used to check the students on this outside reading, and in addition 
the teacher holds individual conferences pertaining to this reading. 
To vitalize the curriculum, supplementary activities—map and 
color drills, songs, games, poster-making, etc.—are used. 

In the senior high schools of these communities language in- 
struction continues to emphasize wide and enriching reading ex- 
periences. On account of college entrance requirements, grammar 
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and oral and written composition are given additional attention. 
To offset a tendency toward formalism, supplementary reading is 
encouraged, and informal activities, such as clubs, plays, and 
lectures, are widely practiced. The pupil acquires grammar at 
his own rate of speed. Grammatical elements are presented to the 
class as a whole, but no individual is allowed to progress to the 
study of a more advanced grammar element until he has passed a 
test showing complete mastery of the work preceding it. Time 
is scheduled for conferences with the teacher on individual gram- 
mar difficulties. In the more advanced courses in the senior high 
schools of Community B pupils read every six weeks at least 175 
pages of French. 
CONDITIONS FOR TEACHING 

The teachers of French whose classes were tested for this 
study received equal ratings from their supervisory and adminis- 
trative officers. All had taught approximately ten years in their 
respective schools. Pupils were of about the same socio-economic 
status, and library facilities and other school equipment were 
practically identical. 

Table I presents data regarding the equivalence of the intel- 
lectual capacities of the pupils compared for achievement in the 
French tests. These scores for intelligence were secured by ad- 
ministering the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher. 

TaBLeE I 
AVERAGE SCORES FOR INTELLIGENCE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS EQUATED 


FOR FRENCH TESTS IN NEWER-TYPE AND STANDARD-TYPE SCHOOLS 























‘dial Punile Average Standard 
—— — 1.Q. deviation 
JUNIOR HIGH FRENCH 
Newer-type 54 107.0 6.96 
Standard-type 54 106.7 6.57 








SENIOR HIGH FRENCH 





103 8.91 


Newer-type 103 
Standard-type 
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The average I.Q. of the equated groups of pupils who took the 
French tests is approximately identical with that of any typical 
secondary-school class group. The average I.Q. of those pupils who 
took the junior high school French test was 107, and of those who 
took the senior high school French test 108. 


APPRAISALS OF INTELLECTUAL FACTORS 


The appraisal of teaching French in the secondary schools was 
restricted in this study to the measurement of certain intellectual 
factors—knowledges and skills in reading, vocabulary, and gram- 
mar. These factors were measured by administering the following 
tests: the Cooperative French Test, Junior Form 1933, was given to 
ninth-grade secondary-school pupils, and the more difficult Co- 
operative French Test, Form 1933, was given to pupils in grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT IN FRENCH OF EQUATED SECONDARY SCHOOL PuPILs 
UNDER NEWER-TYPE AND STANDARD-TYPE PRACTICES 
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The evidence presented in Table II shows that, in both the 
junior and senior high school French, pupils in the newer-type 
schools exceeded jn achievement pupils in the standard-type 
schools. In the junior high school pupils under newer-type practices 
achieved an average score of 122.74 which is 26.22 points above the 
average score for standard-type practices. Pupils in the newer- 
type senior high schools exceeded pupils in the standard-type 
schools by 19.48 points. While both of these differences are statis- 
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tically significant, they are not finally conclusive because of the 
small number of cases upon which the results were based. These 
findings, nevertheless, are important to all serious students of the 
modern foreign languages. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


If the efficiency of the newer and standard-type practices in 
teaching French were judged on the basis of superior achievement 
in knowledges and skills, the newer-type practices would be defi- 
nitely superior to the more conventional practices, for the differ- 
ences in the average scores were statistically significant in favor of 
the newer practices. It may be implied that, in the teaching of 
French in the newer-type schools, emphasis on wide and varied 
reading activities to which grammar, dictation, and speaking were 
related as subordinate and functional parts resulted in the pupils 
of the newer-type schools achieving higher scores in both junior 
and senior French. As these newer-type practices have, more or 
less, been founded on the recommendations of the Coleman Report, 
the results of these tests may be taken as a vindication of these 
recommendations. 

Evidence from tests of knowledges and skills in French sup- 
ports the hypothesis that the newer-type practices employed for 
teaching this language are more effective than the standard-type 
practices. Not only is the curriculum of the pupils in the newer- 
type school enriched and vitalized by the newer-type practices, but 
the pupils’ mastery of knowledges and skills in grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and reading is improved by the newer-type practices. Cor- 
related pupil activities—language clubs, plays, newspapers, and 
the like—undoubtedly eventuate into desirable outcomes, but 
these could not be evaluated in this study. It is recommended that 
these outcomes be appraised in further experiments and measure- 
ments in the foreign languages. 

J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 

Institute of School Experimentation, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 
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- Correspondence - 





‘‘THE INDIVIDUAL COURSE” 
To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


In her communication in the November number of the Modern 
Language Journal regarding ‘‘individual courses,’”’ Professor Anne- 
marie B. Tyre presents some thought-provoking queries.' As the 
fundamental idea involved in these courses appears to be attracting 
increased attention, discussion of the courses and of detaiis con- 
nected with their administration becomes highly desirable and 
useful.” 

The principal issues raised by Professor Tyre have to do with 
(1) the number of credits to be allowed for “‘individual’’ work, 
(2) the suitability of what she calls “such graduate methods’”’ for 
undergraduate students, (3) the “time-economy” effected, (4) the 
demands upon the teacher, and (5) the possibility of the encourage- 
ment of bad habits of study in the students. These points I shall 
take up in the order given. 

1. Professor Tyre believes that the student should not be 
allowed to register for more than four hours of ‘‘individual’’ work, 
“both for his own good and ‘to save the teacher’.’’ Though unable 
to concur in her reasons, I am inclined to feel that four hours a 
semester should be ample to carry out the purposes of the course, 
which, according to my notion of it, should simply supplement, not 
supplant, the fixed curriculum. But if four hours is the absolute 
maximum during the entire upperclassman period, I should beg to 
disagree. If the course is considered a good thing in any semester, 
it ought to be a good thing in all semesters.* 


1 The object of her comment, is my article ‘A Flexible Foreign Language 
Course,’’ Modern Language Journal, April, 1934. 

2 It has been a special satisfaction to me to learn that Miss Tyre, while worried 
about administrative aspects of the work, believes in the advantages of the “‘indi- 
vidual course,’’ which she undertook to give because it seemed the best solution of 
a vital problem. Many colleges, as she mentions, now have some such course. Some 
eight years ago, when the “individual course’’ was first offered in our Department 
of Spanish, we felt that it met a real need. Language departments elsewhere appear 
to be reaching the same conclusion. 

3 We allow from one to three hours’ credit in any upperclass semester in our 
Department of Spanish. Any trouble that the student has in working under the 
system the first time seems to disappear the second or third time. 
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2. I do not regard the method as of the graduate type except 
as it gets away from routine class instruction. I am glad to put 
students “‘on their own”’ once a semester if only to find out whether 
their initiative and sense of responsibility are improving. ‘‘Class 
discussion and background’’—mentioned by Professor Tyre—are 
not proscribed from the “‘individual course’’ as I conceive it.‘ 

3. The “time-economy,” including the economy in cost, is 
treated at length in the first paragraph of p. 466 of my article. A 
couple of illustrations may clarify the point. In one language de- 
partment, let us say, 7 undergraduate classes with a combined en- 
rolment of 29 students now require 18 hours of teaching. In an 
“individual course’ made up of groups of from 3 to 4 students and 
meeting 1 hour a week, 9 hours of teaching would suffice. In an- 
other language department, 3 classes with 9 students require 9 
hours of teaching. In an “‘individual course,” those students could 
be handled satisfactorily in 3 hours. The saving could be used in 
relieving overloaded conditions in elementary classes or in other 
desirable ways.® 

4. “Yet when I have had from nine to twelve enrolled,” says 
Professor Tyre, “each one reading different works for reports, it 
has taxed my time to the utmost.’’ Again, ‘“No one can remember 
all this literature in detail permanently and every teacher should 
refresh his memory for each discussion.”” In my humble opinion, 
such experiences originate in the general attitude of the teacher to 
the course. There is such a thing as making any piece of work 
unnecessarily and unprofitably hard for oneself. Certainly, the 
work involved in Professor Tyre’s “individual course”’ of 9 or 12 
students should not be much greater than the work connected with 
the small conventional courses, meeting probably three times as 
often, that she would otherwise have. In any case, the teacher of 
the ‘individual course’ has the option of assigning only works 
with which he is familiar. If he is well prepared, his repertory should 
prove adequate.® 


* In our small groups of three or four students, I find plenty of common ground 
for literary, cultural, and linguistic discussion and explanation even when each of 
the students is reading a different author. They are often asked to come prepared 
upon specific topics. I have discovered little cause to be disappointed as a result of 
putting upperclassmen “on their own’’—certainly not more than in following the 
ordinary procedure of the conventional class. 

5 Professor Tyre has rightly questioned how students could have “more self- 
expression”’ in the “individual course” meeting once a week for an hour than in the 
small sections of three, four, or five students meeting a number of times a week. 
I did not express myself clearly enough in my article (p. 465, lines 2-6). I meant 
to compare the amount of discussion possible for a group of 3 or 4 meeting one hour 
a week as over against a normal class of a dozen or more students meeting 3 times a 
week; and “personal” was intended to carry some emphasis in my statement. 
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5. It is Professor Tyre’s belief that “If students are given the 
same topics simultaneously or alternately, temptation for un- 
desirable ‘co-operation’ is too great.”’ By the same token, teachers 
should, I suppose, avoid assigning the same topics or the same 
books for outside reading and never use the same book ‘‘simultane- 
ously or alternately” in any regularly organized class. If there is 
any more undesirable co-operation in “individual courses” than 
in the conventional classes, I should be highly interested in seeing 
comparative percentages. I am somewhat skeptical, too, of the 
validity of Professor Tyre’s fear that students will acquire “‘lazy, 
superficial study-habits” if permitted “to register for more than 
four hours of this type of work.’’ The students in our “individual 
courses”’ are the same students who attend our regularly organized 
classes, and it is hard for me to believe that they are suddenly 
transformed for the worse when they enter an “‘individual course.” 
Besides, with an hour a week for finding out what three or four 
students know and how well they know it, we are not absolutely 
defenseless. On general principles, I should say that, if it is true 
that students cannot be trusted in a course conducted on some- 
what liberal lines, the remedy lies in training them by taking the 
risk of trusting them once in a while. ; 
J. WaARSHAW 
University of Missouri, 

Columbia, Missouri 





6 Professor Tyre finds that strictly individual assignments of readings become, 
under certain conditions, a “regular jig-saw puzzle.”’ I believe that a complete list 
of the library material available, conveniently arranged and kept close at hand by 
the teacher, and the preparation of blank-forms with spaces for the kind of work 
elected by the student, the courses that he has had, books previously read, etc., and 
with ample space for the titles of books to be assigned, would obviate some of the 
trouble. The students might fill in most of the information at the first meeting and 
add assignments as given. The blank-forms could be kept by the teacher for refer- 
ence. No doubt Professor Tyre follows some such plan, which could readily be made 
workable. I have met no unusual difficulties in my eight years or so of teaching the 
course. 














Necrology 





Alexander Green 
ISSS-1934 


T IS a sad commentary on humankind that the full measure of 

a man can be taken only after he passes into eternity. Not 
until then do those closely associated with him pause to consider 
who he was, beyond the tangible results of his achievements. The 
realization comes with a distinct sense of shock that the loss is 
more than an empty chair, more than a deserted desk. It is the 
absence of a forthright gentleman with an immense fund of knowl- 
edge, who served his many friends with distinction and even with 
brilliance. 

Dr. Alexander Green, modern language editor of D. C. Heath 
and Company, died at his home in Wellesley, Massachusetts, on 
November 11, 1934, after a short illness of three weeks. He was 
forty-six years old. 

Dr. Green was keenly interested in the field of modern lan- 
guages and comparative literature. Born in Kassa, Hungary, on 
February 11, 1888, he came to the United States in his youth after 
completing his courses at Praemonstratensian Gymnasium. He was 
graduated with an A.B. degree from the College of the City of New 
York in 1910. He attended Columbia University between 1911 and 
1914, receiving the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. The title of his 
Ph.D. dissertation was ““The Dative of Agency: A Chapter of 
Indo-European Case-Syntax,” 1913. On a visit to Germany in 
1914 he studied at the University of Leipzig. During the World 
War he was a member of the United States Secret Service, serving 
as head of the Department of Uncommon Languages, United 
States Postal Censorship. 

His academic experience was long and varied. The following 
are the positions he held during his career: Teaching Fellow in 
Languages, College of the City of New York, 1910-13; University 
Scholar in Germanic Philology, Columbia University, 1911-12; In- 
structor in Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of 
Illinois, 1913-16; Johnston Research Scholar in Germanic Philol- 
ogy, Johns Hopkins University, 1916-17; Instructor in Romance 
Languages, College of the City of New York, 1918; Lecturer in 
World Literature, Hunter College, 1928-29; Lecturer in Methods 
of Foreign Language Instruction, University of New Hampshire, 
Summer Session, 1932. 
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As author he wrote many valuable articles on the pedagogy of 
modern language teaching for the professional magazines, and 
edited Le Tour du Monde (Verne), 1926, Primerose (de Flers and 
de Caillavet), 1929, Histoire de France, cours moyen (Lavisse), 1923. 
In collaboration with him the undersigned had the privilege of pub- 
lishing Beginners’ Spanish, 1929, Lecciones orales, 1930, Modern 
Spanish Grammar, 1931, Progressive Spanish, 1933, Cuentos con- 
tados, 1925. 

Although Dr. Green felt equally at home in the Germanic lan- 
guages, his main interests were in the Romance group. His erudi- 
tion extended far beyond mere accuracy of speech. He possessed a 
thorough knowledge of the people, their mode of living, their his- 
torical and cultural background, together with a fine sense of 
appraisal for literary influences. 

As a modern language editor he was always intelligent and 
level-headed in the midst of many changes. Ever warm in sym- 
pathy and unfailing in loyalty to his friends and associates, his 
passing will be keenly felt by many teachers of modern languages. 

Joun M. Pirtraro 


Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City 








Annual Meeting of the National Federation 


The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers was held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on December 27, 1934. 
The meeting was called to order by President Handschin at 2:30. 
In the absence of the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Charles W. French 
was elected pro tem to that office. A rollcall showed the following 
members were present: President Handschin, Vice-President Di- 
Bartolo, Mr. Fitz-Gerald, Mr. French, Miss Holz, Miss Lindquist, 
Mr. MacCoon (as delegate replacing Mr. Beardsley), Messrs. 
Merlino, Rockwell, White (as delegate for Bagster-Collins), Bert 
Young and Managing-Editor Doyle. 

The minutes of the meeting of 1933, prepared by Secretary 
Young, were read and approved. A letter from Mr. Young out- 
lining the present condition of the Federation was read by Presi- 
dent Handschin. 

In the absence of the Secretary-Treasurer no final report of this 
office was presented. A financial statement of the Treasurer was 
read, but as this statement was not accompanied by vouchers, 
bankbook, bank statements, etc., it was voted that the final and 
complete report of the Treasurer, when presented, be accepted 
contingent upon examination by an Auditing Committee. Such a 
committee was appointed by the President and consists of Mr. 
MacCoon (Chairman), Mr. Bagster-Collins, and Miss Holz. 

The report of the Business-Manager was read, and the Presi- 
dent appointed to serve as an Auditing Committee Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Miss Holz and Mr. Merlino. 

The secretary then read a lengthy report by Professor Zdano- 
wicz of the 1934 meeting of the Fédération Internationale des 
Professeurs de Langues Vivantes, with various recommendations 
which were voted on as follows: 


1. Voted that the secretary be instructed to procure copies of Coleman’s 
‘*Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching (1927-32)” and 
Buchanan’s “ Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology,” 
and that these copies be forwarded to the Centre de Documentation of the 
Fédération Internationale in Paris. 

2. Moved and carried that Miss Lindquist be a delegate, in place of Mr. 
Zdanowicz who will be unable to go, to the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Fédération Internationale to be held in Brussels in July 
1935. 

3. Mr. Zdanowicz was reelected Vice-President for North America of the 
Fédération Internationale. 

4. Voted to confirm the recommendations sent in last June to the Fédération 
by Mr. Zdanowicz for chairmen for the United States of the different com- 
missions of the Fédération as follows: 
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Radio and Talking Pictures, Prof. W. S. Hendrix; Theater, Prof. B. Q. 
Morgan; Phonetics and Phonograph, Prof. James L. Barker; Pedagogy, 
Prof. O. F. Bond; Resolutions, Prof. C. D. Zdanowicz. 

5. Voted to appoint Professor James B. Tharp to the chairmanship of the 
Commission on Pedagogy, replacing Professor Bond, who was obliged to 
resign during the summer of 1934. 


Miss Lindquist reported on the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. As there was no evidence of life on 
the part of the modern languages at that meeting, and as nothing 
was said on that subject, there was nothing to report. This report 
of Miss Lindquist was accepted with thanks. 

The report of the N. E. A. meeting held in Washington in the 
summer of 1934 had already been published by Editor Doyle in the 
Modern Language Journal. Voted to accept this report with thanks. 

Under the head of new business President Handschin then in- 
troduced the question of the make-up and format of the Modern 
Language Journal as raised by the informal vote taken by mail 
under the direction of Secretary Young early in 1934. Remarks 
were made by Mr. DiBartolo, who read a letter from former 
Managing-Editor Holzwarth. Voted unanimously to reaffirm the 
action of last year that all matters editorial, including the format 
of the Journal, be left entirely in the hands of the Managing- 
Editor. 

The President then directed the Secretary to read a long letter 
from Mr. Shield, in which were various recommendations concern- 
ing the format of the Journal and the conduct of the Federation’s 
affairs. After a long and full discussion the following motions were 
passed unanimously: 


1. Voted that the inside front cover (cover II) be reserved for the names of the 
officers of the Federation and of the affiliated associations. 

2. Moved that any change in this Federation page be made by the Secretary- 
Treasurer through the Managing-Fditor. 

3. Voted to create the position of Assistant Managing-Editor in charge of 
bibliography, Grace P. Young having already been named for that office 
by the Managing-Editor. 

4. Moved to confirm the appointment of the following committee already 
named by the Managing-Fditor to serve as an Editorial Advisory Board: 
Messrs. Bagster-Collins, Coleman, Crawford, Morgan, and Holzwarth. 


At 5:30 the committee adjourned for dinner. 

The meeting was reconvened at 8:30 by President Handschin. 

A general discussion concerning the modern language situation 
throughout the country, especially in high schools, ensued. Miss 
Holz spoke at length on the deplorable situation of the modern 
languages at the present time, and told us of the work of the Com- 
mittee of Reconstruction of the Secondary School Curriculum, 
composed of superintendents and principals appointed by the 
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N. E. A. Remarks on the language situation were also made by 
Miss Lindquist. 

It was then voted that our committee on the Survey of General 
Modern Language Problems be instructed to find out the present 
situation of the modern languages in the high schools, and that the 
following question be added to the questionnaire to be sent out by 
this committee: What changes have been made or are proposed 
which will affect the modern language enrollment in your city? 

Moved that the Executive Committee take steps to have cre- 
ated in the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. a de- 
partment of Heads of Departments of Modern Languages and 
Supervisors of Modern Languages, and that the Federation meet 
the expense of having this department set up. Miss Lindquist was 
made chairman of this committee with power to choose the other 
members of the committee. 

Professor Tharp reported on the work done by the committee 
on the Survey of General Modern Language Problems of which 
Professor Bond was Chairman. Inasmuch as Professor Bond was 
obliged during the present year to resign from this committee, it 
was voted to appoint Professor Tharp in his place. President Hand- 
schin also announced the temporary substitution of Professor Pu- 
rin of Wisconsin for Professor Hagboldt. Professor Tharp’s report 
of progress was accepted. 

The Auditing Committee, appointed to examine the accounts 
of the Business-Manager for 1933-1934, reported that the accounts 
were correct in every respect. The report was accepted. 

Former Business-Manager Doyle made a report on the two 
pamphlets published by the Federation. These pamphlets met with 
great favor among modern language teachers and institutions, and 
one of the pamphlets is in a second edition. Mr. Doyle reported 
that the publication of these two pamphlets showed a small profit 
to the Federation. Voted to authorize the name “‘Modern Language 
Journal Supplementary Series” and that this series be continued 
from time to time as desired and authorized by the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald read a letter regarding the Annual Meeting of 
the World Federation of Education Associations which is to be 
held in Oxford, England, in August 1935. It was moved that the 
chairman appoint delegates to this convention. Messrs. Fitz- 
Gerald and French, with Miss Holz as alternate, were appointed. 

The Executive Committee then proceeded to the election of 
officers for the year 1935. The following officers were elected by 
unanimous ballots: President, Mr. F. F. DiBartolo; Vice-President, 
Miss Lilly Lindquist; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. C. W. French. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring President and the Secretary- 
Treasurer was passed before the adjournment of the meeting at 11 
o’clock. 

Cuas. W. FRENCH, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PRESIDENT CONANT ON THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The following is part of an address by President James B. 
Conant of Harvard University at the annual meeting of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at Atlantic 
City, N.J. on November 30, 1934: 


It seems impossible that we shall ever return to the day when it is felt essential 
that every one who is going to college shall have studied two years of algebra, 
geometry, Latin, French, and German. But I can not help wondering if we have not, 
in some quarters, gone too far in making such subjects optional. If all the students 
are not subjected to a certain minimum of mathematics and languages, can we make 
an intelligent decision about the advisability of each individual’s pursuing further 
this or that branch of study? There is always the danger that the student will be 
in the position of the man in the ancient story who said that he did not know 
whether or not he could speak Greek, as he had never tried. 

There is still another consideration which complicates the problem. A boy in 
the middle of his college work may suddenly decide that he has a real interest in a 
subject he never before thought of seriously. Now I am not much worried about the 
possibility that any one will wish to jump from a linguistic channel into the study 
of mathematical physics or vice versa, but there are a great many cases where the 
subjects do not call for such special aptitudes. Take the case of medicine, for ex- 
ample. It is not necessary for all our future doctors to have marked scientific and 
mathematical ability, yet if a boy has been inadequately grounded in mathematics 
at school he is in a difficult position when in the middle of his college course he de- 
cides to prepare to study medicine. Of course, algebra and geometry as well as phys- 
ics and chemistry could be taken up at that stage but, to put it mildly, the situation 
would be awkward. 

Take the other extreme. A boy omits Latin and then develops an interest in 
college in a field of history or literature or philosophy which absolutely requires a 
knowledge and a thorough knowledge of Latin. What is he to do? He is faced with 
the alternative of abandoning his interest or doing a chore which should have been 
accomplished many years before. Of course, if this boy had linguistic ability which 
was recognized in school he should have begun Latin at that stage. But if the study 
of modern languages continues to increase at the expense of the classics, the situa 
tion I described might arise even if the latent ability and interest of the student 
had been discovered. 

I must admit that I find all these matters extremely complicated and baffling. 
I do not pretend that I know the answers to the many detailed questions which 
naturally arise from a consideration of the general problems which I have just been 
discussing. I certainly do not believe in treating all students in school as though 
they had the same intellectual capacity and were to travel the same road, nor do I 
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believe in forcing a student who is a “linguistic moron”’ through five years of Latin. 
I think, however, much more of a case might be made for hammering a couple of 
years of French or German into every pre-college student in spite of all resistance. 
(I might remark parenthetically that I have avoided the very difticult problem of 
when and where we are to teach our modern languages which may be required in 
professional life by even those who are most hopelessly non-linguistic. The prayer 
of all college teachers is that an all-wise Providence may so arrange it that the 
schools will turn out all their pupils speaking fluent French and German!) 

I realize that the content of our school courses has been changed greatly in 
recent years and is being changed all the time in the direction of providing an 
education which will serve as a basis for satisfactory and full life for the average 
citizen. This is a great step forward, but one cannot help fearing that the develop- 
ment of education for citizenship may loom so large that the role of the school in 
educating students of marked ability will be overlooked. An insufficient training in 
mathematics and languages would have serious consequences for those very youths 
who, we all agree, should be the guiding lights of the future intellectual develop- 
ment of this country. An insufficient mental discipline, an adequate acquaintance 
with the necessity for hard and patient work, may render boys and girls unable to 
cope with the difficult tasks which will confront them in the university. We must 
prepare our future leaders both in mind and character for a long course of self- 
development so that they may realize their own possibilities. The schools and col- 
leges have a large task before them to provide the best possible education for the 
mass of their students. They have an equal responsibility to the country to select 
the future cultural leaders as young as possible, finance them if necessary, and 
provide a school and college education on which they can build. 


PRESIDENT HOPKINS SPEAKS 


I should like to refer to the frequent criticism, so vehemently made in the 
undergraduate press and recently repeated in popular magazines, in regard to the 
requirements in college curricula of disciplinary subjects requiring exact factual 
data, of some acquaintanceship with foreign languages and of the ranking system. 
The hypothesis is usually accepted that except for conservatism and addiction to 
established forms on the part of the colleges, such requirements would speedily be 
abandoned. Well, they were abandoned in the most radically experimental project 
ever undertaken educationally upon a large scale when the Soviet Union set up its 
system of universal education and founded this on adoption of the project method. 
What was the result? In a resolution adopted by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party on August 25, 1932, the whole plan was declared ineffective and un- 
desirable in that it did not give sufficient general knowledge and failed to teach the 
essential basic principles of specific subjects. The resolution prescribed a more 
thorough study of individual subjects, more time to be spent on mathematics, 
physics and foreign languages, and the reintroduction of examinations and the 
marking system. The recommendations of this resolution are now being put into 
effect—From a recent address by President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth 
College (reprinted from The Educational Record, January, 1935, p. 55). 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE FRENCH HOUSE 


As long ago as 1917, at Middlebury College, the idea was first conceived of 
organizing a dormitory for college undergraduates where only French should be 
spoken. The plan proved workable, and other colleges adopted it. There are now at 
least six French Houses in operation during the regular college year, besides several 
in summer sessions. They vary in size from the Chateau at Middlebury, with forty- 
four students, and the ‘‘Ile de France’”’ at New Jersey College for Women, with 
thirty-nine students, to the house opened at Wellesley in 1931 for eight students. 
Wheaton, the University of Wisconsin, and the University of Chicago have also 
had French dormitories for several years. The Maison Francaise at Columbia Uni- 
versity is not a house for undergraduate residence, but rather a center of French 
culture and social life, with a library, and the apartment of the Visiting Professor 
at the University. 

The “Chateau Frangais’’ at Middlebury College in Vermont may be taken 
as typical of the ideal and its practical operation. The present dormitory was built 
in 1925. Its architecture is inspired by the Pavillon Henri IV of the Chateau of 
Fontainebleau. It contains on the ground floors the classrooms and offices of the 
French Department, two salons for social gatherings, the library, and the dining 
room. Upstairs are dormitory rooms for forty-four undergraduate women. Two 
native French professors reside in the house, and other members of the French 
faculty preside regularly at the dining-room tables. Graduate students and under- 
graduate men are also admitted to the privileges of the French dining-room, which 
will accommodate sixty persons. 

The ideal and goal of the Chateau is to make the French language, and the 
culture which it represents, a living, active part of the intellectual equipment of 
every student who is in the house. Students pledge themselves to speak French only 
while they are inside the Chateau. Since each year more students apply for admis- 
sion than can be accommodated, only those best able to comply with this rule are 
accepted; and continuance in the house is contingent upon its faithful observance. 
The larger number of residents are seniors and juniors, majoring in French, and 
preparing for the final comprehensive examinations which are given entirely in 
French, either oral or written. All the French classes are held in the building; the 
library provides reserved shelves for the courses and general reference works to 
supplement the main college library, as well as books of fiction and travel for occa- 
sional amusement reading. 

It is evident that the exclusive use of French creates an artificial obstacle which 
constitutes the chief problem of a French house. It can be solved by making the 
daily life of each student so interesting and stimulating that the artificiality is for- 
gotten. A laugh needs no translation in any language; and under the stimulus of a 
jolly gathering, the most timid student will often be quite unconscious that he is 
talking French, and better yet, thinking in French. Informal good-fellowship is 
therefore the keynote of the Chateau life. To this end, teas and soirées are held 
frequently, the Cercle Francais organizes programs of games, music and dramatic 
sketches. A picnic on the mountainside or at the lake-shore furnishes conversation 
material both before and after. The Christmas season brings the caroling excursion, 
February the sleigh-ride, and March the Mardi Gras festival with costume party 
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and confetti battle. The French faculty, especially the two young French women in 
charge of the Chateau, share constantly in these good times and in the more in- 
formal gatherings of small groups, while leaving the organization as much as possi- 
ble to the students. Specific problems in the use of French are handled in democratic 
fashion by discussion and vote. Students are allowed to study together in English 
other subjects in their curriculum, like mathematics or biology, and they are allowed 
to receive callers in English three evenings a week. Student government com- 
mittees attend to general discipline in the house. 

The results achieved by the French house plan, at Middlebury and elsewhere, 
leave no doubt as to its value in an up-to-date method of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage. Not that every student becomes a fluent linguist after a few months of resi- 
dence. Yet each year among those graduating from the college are a dozen or more 
students who, without ever having seen France, speak the French language with 
ease and confidence, with a good pronunciation, and with a vocabulary adequate for 
their everyday life and thoughts. They have read the representative classic and 
modern French authors and have discussed them in French; they are acquainted 
with the geography, history, and civilization of France. From their study and their 
life in a French atmosphere they have absorbed the elements of a culture which 
will make them better citizens of America and of the world —From the Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges, November, 1934, pp. 377-379. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL is grateful to Mr. William 
M. Barlow, of the Curtis High School, Staten Island, New York 
City, for the following Spanish Book List: 


SPANISH BOOK SELECTIONS 
FOR 1933-34 


NON-FICTION 
Altolaguirre, Manuel, Garcilaso de la Vega. Madrid: 1933. 233 
p. 6 pts. 
A life of the great poet dealing especially with his poetic personality. 
Bergamin, José, Mangas y capirotes. Madrid: 1933. 233 p. 6 pts. 
New and highly original ideas concerning the Spanish theatre of the 17th 
century. 


Entrambasaguas, Joaquin de, El paisaje inexistente. Castellon de 
la Plana: 1933. 41 p. 3 pts. 


Four essays on landscapes in art, penetrative and constructive. 


Fernandez Almagro, Melchor, Historia del reinado de Alfonso XIII. 
Illustrated. Barcelona: 1933. 602 p. 18 pts. 


Gives for the first time a comprehensive view of 20th century Spain as a whole. 


Grandmontagne, Francisco, Los inmigrantes présperos. Madrid: 
1933. 280 p. 5 pts. 


Various aspects of the influence of Spanish immigrants on the life of the Ar- 
gentine. Interesting study of the Casa de Contratacién. 
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Guire, Juan, Qué ha hecho la Republica? (1931-1933). Madrid: 
1933. 266 p. 5 pts. 
A study and recapitulation of the work done in Spain by the Second Republic. 


Jarnés, Benjamin, Fauna contempordnea. Madrid: 1933. 252 p. 8 
pts. 


A brilliant study of contemporary types, and a powerful defense of pure and 
effective spiritual values in the face of narrow vision and spurious attitudes. 


Maranon, Gregorio, Raiz y decoro de Espana. Madrid: 1933. 274 p. 
5 pts. 
“Forgotten Studies,’’ and ten other essays which treat problems of this day 
with keen insight. 

Ortega y Gasset, José, Goethe desde dentro. El punto de vista en las 
artes. El hombre interesante. Madrid: 1933. 296 p. 7 pts. 


An attempt to make clear the “‘meaning”’ of Goethe’s life. 


Orts-Ramos, A., y Caracaca, F., Francisco Ferrer, Apéstol de la 
Razé6n. Illustrated, Barcelona: 1933. 333 p. 


A study of the life, work and doctrines of the famous founder of the New School. 


Pestafia, Angel, Lo que aprendi en la vida, Confesiones de nuestro 
tiempo. Madrid: 1934. 275 p. 5 pts. 


Life experiences and ideas of one of Spain’s prominent social agitators. 


Romano, Julio, Pedro Antonio de Alarcén. Madrid: 1933. 214 p. 
5 pts. 


A carefully studied and impartially conceived biography, brilliantly written. 


Romero Flores, H. R., Reflexiones sobre el alma y el cuerpo de la 
Espana actual. Madrid: 1933. 284 p. 6 pts. 


A penetrating study of movements and personalities during the first third of 
the present century. 


Salaverria, José Maria, Vida de Martin Fierro, el gaucho ejemplar. 
Madrid: 1934. 239 p. 5 pts. 
“‘A minute, conscientious and complete analysis of South American psychol- 
ogy.” 

Silio, César, En torno a una Revolucién. Crisis de Espatia.—Catda 
dela Monarquia. La Republica. La Revolucion socialista. Madrid: 
1933. 303 p. 5 pts. 


An effort to arrive at an understanding of what is going on and has been going 
on in Spain in very recent years. 


FICTION 
Arconada, César M., Los pobres contra los ricos. Barcelona: 1933. 
286 p. 5 pts. 


In this novel we get a picture of the various social classes in contemporary 
Spain, their conflicts and emotions. 
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Baroja, Pio, Siluetas roménticas y otras historias de pillos y de 
extravagantes. Madrid: 1934. 308 p. 5 pts. 
Thirty-seven stories woven about figures and events of the 19th century. 

Bejarano, Benigno, Conspiradores. Barcelona: 1933. 280 p. 4 pts. 
Two short stories. Humorous. 

Benavides, Manuel D., Un hombre de treinta anos. Barcelona: 1933. 
310 p. 5 pts. 

A social novel which has for its background, and comments upon, events which 
have occurred in Spain since the establishment of the Second Republic. 
Chamorro Cuervas, Mons., Espias en Espana. Madrid: 1934. 189 

p. 5 pts. 

A novel of love and adventure with word pictures of life in Morocco. 
Espina, Concha, Candelabro. Madrid: 1933. 287 p. 5 pts. 

Four short stories exhibiting the best characteristics of the authoress. 
Hoyos y Vinent, Antonio de, Sangre sobre el barro. Madrid: 1933. 

269 p. 5 pts. 

A novel of passion, intense, rapid, brutal. His art recalls that of Goya. 
Mata, Pedro, Sinvergiienzas. Madrid: 1933. 333 p. 5 pts. 

A study in the dual personality of human beings popularly called scoundrels. 
Pereda, Vicente de, Esqueletos de oro. Madrid: 1934. 233 p. 5 pts. 

This novel deals with the League of Nations from the viewpoint of a small 


nation living under the protection of one of the great powers. 


Novas Clavo, Lino, Pedro Blanco el Negrero (Vida novelada de 
Pedro Blanco Fernandez de Trava). Madrid: 1933. 254 p. 8 pts. 
The fascinating story of the extraordinarily adventurous life of a man who was 
strong, reckless and unprincipled. 


Oliver Cobefia y Torres Oliveros, La tierra ntimero 2. Prélogo de 
Alberto. Insta, Madrid: 1933. 294 p. 6 pts. 


The novel is a satire on modern attempts to reform the world. 


Oteyza, Luis de, La tierra es redonda. Madrid: 1933. 311 p. 5 pts. 
A highly diverting novel of travel and adventure. 

Palacio Valdés, Armando, Tiempos felices. Madrid: 1933. 289 p. 
5 pts. 
Eight stories in which the protagonist of each tells how he achieved matrimony. 


Pérez y Pérez, Rafael, Los dos caminos. Barcelona: 1933. 293 p. 5 
pts. 


A love story with the background of an Andalusian village. Contains descrip- 
tions of many aspects of provincial life. 


Rodriguez, F. Andes, Piratas del aire. Madrid: 1933. 305 p. 5 pts. 


A story of love and adventure with up-to-date settings. 
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Tomas, Mariano, Arco /ris. Barcelona: 1934. 216 p. 5 pts. 


Seven delightful short stories named after the colors of the spectrum. 


Torres, Federico, Tres ensayos de humorismo nuevo. Madrid: 1933. 
119 p. 1 pt. 
Violent characters created by a dramatist get out of hand and, in accordance 


with their several natures engage in conflict before the author’s face. Also, 
doctors, friends of the author relate these “‘strange cases.” 


WILLIAM M. BARLOW 
Curtis High School, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL is indebted to Dr. Mag- 
dalene Schindelin of Vassar College for the following compilation: 


NEUERE DEUTSCHE LITERATUR IN BILLIGEN 
AUSGABEN 


Bei der entwerteten amerikanischen Valuta bietet die Anschaf- 
fung moderner deutscher Literatur finanzielle Schwierigkeiten. 
Es wurde daher der Wunsch nach méglichst billiger und doch guter 
Literatur geiussert und ihm durch Vorlegung folgender Liste auf 
der Deutschlehrendentagung (Hudson Chapter) im Friihjahr 1934 
in Vassar College entsprochen. 


Die Liste umfasst den Zeitraum von den neunziger Jahren des 
vorigen Jahrhunderts bis zur Gegenwart. Sie kann keinen Anspruch 
auf Vollstandigkeit machen. Doch wurde versucht, méglichst allen 
Strémungen und allen Gattungen gerecht zu werden. Drama, 
Lyrik, Novelle, Mirchen, Kurzgeschichte sind vertreten. Aus 
naheliegenden Griinden musste der Roman ausgeschlossen werden. 
Nur ein Romanfragment von Th. Mann konnte in billiger Ausgabe 
ausfindig gemacht werden. Unter den vorliegenden Bedingungen 
erlibrigt sich eigentlich ein Hinweis darauf, dass nicht nur Meister- 
werke angegeben und manche Verfasser mit Werken vertreten sind, 
die nicht zu ihren besten gehéren. Wenn sie trotzdem aufgenom- 
men wurden, so geschah es zu Gunsten grésserer Reichhaltigkeit 
und mit der Absicht diese Liste so zu gestalten, dass sie als Grund- 
lage fiir einen Kursus in moderner deutscher Literatur dienen 
kénnte, wenn die Mittel zu kostspieligeren Biichern fehlen sollten. 


Gerhart Hauptmann: Bahknwéarter Thiel, Reklam, 40 Pfennigs, 
paper bound. 


Gerhart Hauptmann: Der arme Heinrich, Fischers Schulausgaben, 
1 Mark, 30 Pfennigs. 


Sudermann, H.: Die Reise nach Tilsit, Hirts Deutsche Sammlung, 
40 Pfennigs. 
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H. Stehr: Auswahl aus seinen Schriften, Deutsches Schrifttum, 35 
Pfennigs. 

H. Stehr: Wendelin Heinelt, Ein Marchen, Hirts Sammlung, 40 
Pfennigs. 

R. Huch: Wonnebald Piick, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfennigs. 

M. Dauthendey: Zur Stunde der Maus, Deutsche Novellen, Quelle 
& Meyer, 70 Pfennigs. 

R. Binding: Skt. Georgs Stellvertreter, Deutsche Novellen, Quelle & 
Meyer, 70 Pfennigs. 

Stefan George: Gedichte, Hirts Deutsche Sammlung, 70 Pfennigs. 

H. v. Hofmannsthal: Der Tor und der Tod, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfen- 


nigs. 

H. v. Hofmannsthal: Das kleine Welttheater, Inselbiicherei, 80 
Pfennigs. 

H. v. Hofmannsthal: Der Tod des Tizian, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfen- 
nigs. 


J. Wassermann: Adam Urbas, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfennigs. 
H. Grimm: Aus John Lukwas Lehrjahren, Deutsche Jugend- 
biicherei, 35 Pfennigs. 


Thomas Mann: Bekenntnisse des Hochstaplers Feliz Krull, Insel- 
biicherei, 80 Pfennigs. 

Thomas Mann: Tonio Kréger, Fischer-Biicherei, 1 Mark, 50 Pfen- 
nigs. 

R. M. Rilke; Gedichte, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfennigs. 


R. M. Rilke: Briefe an einen jungen Dichter, Inselbiicherei, 80 
Pfennigs. 

R. M. Rilke: Briefe an eine junge Frau, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfennigs. 

R. M. Rilke: Requiem, Inselbiicherei. 80 Pfennigs. 

W. Schmidtbonn: Der kleine Wunderbaum, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfen- 
nigs. 

H. Carossa: Die Schicksale Doktor Biirgers, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfen- 
nigs. 

E. G. Kolbenheyer: Die Begegnung auf dem Riesengebirge, Die 
kleine Biicherei, 80 Pfennings. 


Stefan Zweig: Die Augen des ewigen Bruders, Inselbiicherei, 80 
Pfennigs. 


Stefan Zweig: Sternstunden der Menschheit, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfen- 
nigs. 

Max Mell: Barbara Naderer, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfennigs. 

Max Mell: Das A postels piel, Inselbiicherei, 80 Pfennigs. 


Max Mell: Ein altes deutsches Weihnachtss piel, Inselbiicherei, 80 
Pfennigs. 
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Ina Seidel: Die Briicke, Der Reiter, Deutsche Novellen, Quelle & 
Meyer, 70 Pfennigs. 


Ina Seidel: Der vergrabene Schatz, Deutsche Buchgemeinschaft, 2 
Marks. 


Albrecht Schaeffer: Der Reiter mit dem Mandelbaum, Inselbiicherei, 
80 Pfennigs. 


F. Timmermanns: Das Spiel von den heiligen drei Kénigen, 80 
Pfennigs. 


Fr. Griese: Der Saatgang, Die kleine Biicherei, 80 Pfennigs. 


(At the present time one German Mark (100 Pfennigs) is about 
40 cents.) 
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MEETINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF MISSOURI 


The Modern Language Association of Missouri met at Kansas 
City, Missouri, on November 9. After a delightful luncheon the 
meeting was called to order by the president, Dr. H. B. Almstedt, 
Chairman of the Department of Germanic Languages at the 
University of Missouri. The address of the afternoon was delivered 
by Dr. Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Missouri, who spoke on “The Intrinsic Values of the 
Study of Foreign Languages by High School Students.” A lively 
discussion followed. 

During the business meeting, Miss Elsa Grueneberg, Park Col- 
lege, gave a report on the status of the teaching of German in the 
State, as compared with 1924 and 1929. Miss Velma Shelley, West- 
port High School, Kansas City, gave a similar report for Spanish. 

The officers elected to serve for 1934-35 were as follows: Dr. 
H. B. Almstedt (re-elected) president; vice-presidents: for Spanish, 
Miss Elizabeth Callaway, Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg; for French, Miss Sadie Woods, High School, Web- 
ster Groves; for German, Miss Elsa Nagel, Instructor in German, 
University of Missouri. The new secretary-treasurer is Miss Louise 
Boerjesson, High School, St. Charles. 

ELsA NAGEL, Secretary 
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French Stories of the Past and Present. Edited, with notes and vocab- 
ulary, by Clifford S. Parker. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1933. 257 pages (notes 65 pages, vocabulary, 118 
pages). Price, $1.00. 

As Professor Parker states in his preface, these are stories, 
selected to give a rich and informative background of French his- 
tory and culture, from the Middle Ages to the present time. The 
effect is that of a personal tour through history. No description 
or picture of Versailles can enable a student to realize the glory 
of that seat of the Ancien Régime as does the intimate view given 
us through the eyes of Musset’s young hero in “La Mouche.” The 
youthful chevalier from the provinces, who naively attempts to 
gain an audience with Louis XV and with that personable power, 
Mme de Pompadour, introduces us to the intricacies and parade 
of court life, as well as to the vast proportions and the splendor of 
the buildings. 

Three representative “‘contes” of the Middle Ages are related 
with Moréas’ charm. Balzac’s “Un Episode sous la Terreur” and 
Paul Bourget’s “‘Le Carré d’ Orties’’ make vivid the tense suspense 
of the revolutionary period. “Adieu” by Balzac awakens the stu- 
dent, poignantly, to the horrors of Napoleon’s retreat from Russia 
and holds him with its weird mystery. Through these authors, the 
student has been made to experience a first-hand participation in 
the building of France. 

A relief from the travails in her development is the charming 
scene from French home life at holiday time depicted in “Le Jour 
de l’An en famille,’ by Gustave Droz. Humor is supplied in the 
efforts of an inflamed patriot to effect the shift in government from 
the Second Empire to the Third Republic, with the proper éclat, 
in “Coup d’état,’”’ by Maupassant. The Siege of Paris and the 
days of the Commune bring back the scourge of war, as reflected 
in the “Life of Jacques Damour,” by Zola. The sacrifices and en- 
ergy of the stay-at-homes of the last war are briefly pictured in 
Duhamel’s “Dans la Vigne.” 

The notes, necessarily copious because of the many historical 
references, are headed by excellent biographical and critical 
sketches of each author, written in a direct style, and which can 
well serve the student for reference after the stories are laid aside. 
The historical expositions are full and interestingly presented. Since 
the book is intended for advanced students, the simpler classifica- 
tions of words have been omitted from the vocabulary. The 118 
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pages of vocabulary are done with great care, fulfilling the promise 
of the editor to give the student “‘all the assistance that a good 
dictionary would afford, in addition to special help with difficult 
words and idoms.”’ The illustrations are reproductions of famous 
paintings of the characters treated, adding to the cultural value of 
the reader, as well as strengthening the impression of reality. The 
frontispiece map of France, by departments, might have been 
better adapted to the text. 

Professor Parker, in this reader, has made an important con- 
tribution to the correlation of courses in our colleges and high 
schools. Particularly in colleges, where the European History 
course is generally a requirement, this little book will be valuable 
for the motivation of French. The student will enjoy it more than 
the “civilization” type of reader. 


G. PAULA SATER 
Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Oregon 


MAvRICE LEBLANC, La Carafe d’eau, etc. Edited by R. W. Hart- 
land. London: Oxford University Press, 1934. 64 pages. Price, 
40 cents. 


Gaston Leroux, Le Mystére de la Chambre jaune. Edited by A. 
Owen. London: Oxford University Press, 1934. 64 pages. Price, 
40 cents. 


These pamphlets, bound with flexible covers, are numbers one 
and four in the third series of the “Oxford Rapid-Reading French 
Texts Based on Word-Frequency,”’ published under the general 
editorship of D. Gurney and G. C. Scott of the City of Leeds 
School. Attempting to select material of a type which the pupil 
himself would choose, the editors have avoided the school “‘clas- 
sics’ and have used detective and mystery stories, ‘written for 
French boys and girls.’’ The texts have been adapted so as to bring 
the basic vocabulary within the limits of the first thousand words 
of the Vander Beke list. Each book in a series begins with a basic 
vocabulary of one hundred words more than its predecessor. Each 
section of reading is provided with questions in English. These 
questions are to be read before beginning the text and the pupil 
is to bear in mind that he will have to answer them on completion 
of his reading. The ease of the material, the interest of the stories, 
and the carefully prepared vocabulary and exercises should make 
these texts valuable aids in the formation of good reading habits. 


Gro. B. Watts 
Davidson College 
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Horiz, MARGARET B., Mein erstes deutsches Buch. Richmond, Va.: 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1934. xvii+448 pp. Illustrations by 
Ernst Nepo. Price, $1.60. 


This first-year German book constitutes a challenge to students 
and teachers alike. Prerequisite for its efficient use is a compara- 
tively high intelligence-level in the class, and a teacher who is 
culturally and methodologically well-equipped as well as mentally 
alert and imaginative. 

An introductory oral course divided into five weekly units paves 
the way to the reading and grammatical material. This section of 
the book, which can and should be covered without resource to the 
vernacular, provides the student with a valuable fund of recogni- 
tional knowledge. 

The chapters which follow are truly inductive in character. It 
has been found by many experienced modern foreign language 
teachers that in many books the introductory reading selections 
at the head of most chapters are better fitted for purposes of 
application than for those of motivation. Not so in this book. The 
passages for reading are never dull. Individually, they possess high 
esthetic and informational value and naturally lead to the ap- 
pended sections on grammar; collectively, they furnish the student 
with an adequate survey of German institutions, customs, geog- 
raphy, folk-lore, and sociological evolution. The textual material 
and the fine illustrations are intimately linked with each other as 
well as with the questions and exercises. 

Quantitatively the grammatical material covered is in line with 
our modern conception of a first-year course. Topics such as the 
passive and subjunctive are not included. Each section on gram- 
mar is followed by a series of English questions which help students 
and teachers alike to observe the examples carefully and which 
fairly compel the learner to “‘get’”’ the point. Translation is not 
part of the large variety of material for drill. 

Unusual in scope for a first-year book is the opportunity given 
for idiom and word-study and also for free oral and written com- 
osition. 

Each chapter contains adequate review exercises which become 
cumulative as we advance through the book. This feature makes for 
flexibility and provides for minimum and maximum work. 

We also find in each chapter material for supplementary read- 
ing, usually a poem, which blends well with the spirit of the open- 
ing reading selection. All difficulties arising from these passages are 
treated in footnotes. One is impressed by the inclusion of Luther’s 
translation of Psalm XXIII and his rendition of ‘“‘Die erste Weih- 
nacht.” How germane these gems are to the topics which they sup- 
plement: ‘‘Der deutsche Ritter’ and ‘‘Der deutsche Biirger!”’ 

Each chapter closes with a glossary. These glossaries are first 
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English, then English and German in parallel columns, and finally 
German only. Taken alone they are a textbook in Kulturkunde. 

Two of the reading selections, “‘Im Himmelweihnachtswaren- 
haus” and ‘Faust,’ are arranged for dramatization and can be 
used to good advantage in a German assembly program. 

The book ends with a good section on phonology, a gram- 
matical appendix, a list of strong and irregular verbs, a list of the 
seventy-two idiomatic expressions previously drilled upon, a list 
of grammatical terms, and a German-English vocabulary. In this 
vocabulary derivatives are listed under key words and cognates 
are given—a feature common to the entire Johnson German series. 

In the gradation of the reading material the book at times leaves 
something to be desired. The gap between selections four and five is 
particularly evident. But the writer perhaps consciously braved 
this chasm in order to insure the placing of the fifth chapter, 
“Weihnachten,”’ so that if the book is begun in September this 
chapter will be reached by Christmas. 

Typographical errors are rather common. Some are as glaring 
as des Zillers (p. 59) and der Ziller (p. 67), as compared with die 
Ziller in the vocabulary. The publishers are now supplying a list 
of errata with each book. 

The exercises based on the idioms are varied but, unfortunately, 
the most difficult type is predominant: i.e., the use of a given 
idiomatic phrase in an original German sentence. 

The map, insecurely attached to the inside cover of the book, 
accounts only for places referred to in the text. A volume as com- 
plete as this might well have an adequate map of Germany and one 
which forms an integral part of the book proper. In every other 
respect the publishers are to be congratulated on the appealing 
make-up of this book. 

L. LEo TauB 
James Monroe High School, 
New York City 


WILkins, LAWRENCE A.,and DE OLLER, ANA L., Cuentecitos. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1934. viiit+ 140+ xxxvi pages 
(4 preface and contents, 84 text, 56 cuestionarios y ejercicios, 32 
vocabulario). Price, 88 cents. 


This collection of twenty simple and lively tales is well-suited 
to the younger student, up through Junior High School age, and 
may be undertaken, as the Preface states, “after a few weeks of 
preliminary study of a first book or a ‘grammar’ of the language.”’ 
The vocabulary of 968 words has been checked against the Bu- 
chanan Graded Spanish Word Book. The text is further simplified 
by the use, with a few exceptions, of the verb in the “present or the 
present perfect tenses and the gerund.” The idioms are translated 
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at the end of each story, and are starred to indicate frequency ac- 
cording to the Keniston Spanish Idiom List. Each tale is followed 
by several proverbs and preceded by a paragraph in English. This 
introductory paragraph is obviously intended to answer the ques- 
tion so often put by the child of slower comprehension, “But what’s 
it all about?”’ The simplicity and naturalness of the stories render 
unnecessary these introductions, which detract from an otherwise 
exceedingly attractive setup. 

The stories are animated in style, sometimes amusing, some- 
times pathetic. The figures which move across their pages should 
appeal to the younger student. The tales increase in difficulty, 
thus affording the student an opportunity for steady growth. 

The illustrations are interesting and of vaiue because of their 
close correlation with the story. 

The Cuestionario which heads each set of exercises is compre- 
hensive. The exercises are of the objective type, and are varied and 
adequate. 

The text is easily adapted to either intensive or extensive read- 
ing. It should be a worth-while addition to any list of approved 
textbooks. 

VESTA CONDON 
East High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DopcGE, ERNEsT R., MENDEL, M. J. and DELVAILLE, A. CARO. 
La France Vivante: Recueil de lectures contemporaines. New 
York: American Book Co., 1934. Edited with footnotes, ques- 
tionnaires and vocabulary. 226 pp. text. 


“La France Vivante” contains thirty-three articles, approxi- 
mating two hundred pages of reading matter, written by leading 
Frenchmen of to-day. Several of them are members of the French 
Academy, many of them belong to the Legion of Honor, and all of 
them have distinguished themselves in their chosen fields. The list 
of writers includes novelists, poets, journalists, actors, artists, 
architects, sportsmen, statesmen, diplomats, business men, scien- 
tists, economists, and educators. 

An element that adds vividness and a sense of actuality to the 
book is the fact that most if not all of the articles have been writ- 
ten specifically for this volume, and are directly addressed to the 
youth of America. Another attractive feature of the book is the 
variety of subjects treated. They range from short sketches about 
Savoy, Corsica, Versailles, the French temperament and the 
French language, to the contributions of France in the fields of 
art, science and architecture. Pupils cannot fail to be interested in 
an account of the annual Tour de France by its winner in 1932, a 
discussion of Rodin by the curator of the Rodin museum, articles 
about the French merchant marine by the president and the 
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commodore of the French Line, the trip by auto across the Sahara 
desert written by Citroén, the ‘Henry Ford of France,” and the 
explorations in Asia by the leader of the expedition. Students with 
an artistic bent will enjoy the article by one of the youngest and 
most progressive architects in France, and those who are scientifi- 
cally minded will find stimulus and inspiration in several articles 
about scientific research. 

One can scarcely think of a subject of current interest that has 
not been treated in this collection. All of the articles are short, 
none of them exceeding three or four pages in length. Each article 
is preceded by a photograph and a brief biographical sketch of the 
author in English. In addition to these illustrations there are ap- 
propriate pen and ink sketches as a heading to each article. 

Although the wording of the original article has in no way been 
changed nor simplified, comprehension of the text has been facili- 
tated by footnotes translating the idomatic or intricate expressions 
and explaining literary or historical references. The brief question- 
naires on each chapter are merely for the sake of checking the 
comprehension of the reader. 

Altogether, it is a most timely and attractive volume, and the 
reviewer can imagine nothing better qualified to portray France as 
a living nation than this well-named book. It is obviously planned 
for rapid reading and could appropriately be used in the third 
year of high-school or the second or third semester of college work. 

LaurRA B. JOHNSON 
Wisconsin High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Cocuran, Emory E., A Practical German Review Grammar. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. x+462 pages. Price, $1.60. 


This book should be of special value to teachers who wish to 
give a systematic review of the essentials of German grammar in 
second and third-year classes. The topical arrangement of the sub- 
ject matter permits flexibility of use in the classroom and the ex- 
cellent index makes the book particularly valuable as a reference 
grammar. 

The text contains no treatment of the subject of German pro- 
nunciation. The first two chapters present a very concise explana- 
tion of case relations and tense forms with examples and exercises. 
In each succeeding chapter a great many excellent practical sen- 
tences with translations illustrate the topic treated. At the end of 
this illustrative material appears a grammatical summary in Eng- 
lish with references to the examples, noting exceptions to general 
tules and inserting cautions where usage is contrary to English. 
Following this is a set of exercises giving extensive drill on the 
Principles just set forth. 
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All paradigms are in the appendix. The appendix also contains 
a list of classroom expressions; common proverbs; groups of verbs 
similar in sound and spelling; synonyms, antonyms, and homo- 
nyms; a treatment of German punctuation and capitalization; and 
examples of German script. 

A brief supplement of German poems and “‘Lieder,”’ with special 
vocabularies and notes, appears before the general vocabulary and 
index. 

The vocabulary at the end of the volume contains over 2000 
words and idioms, and a comparison with the Purin standard 
vocabulary! shows a very close coordination. An excellent chapter 
with exercises on word-formation should aid the student in analyz- 
ing compound words and in determining the meaning of many 
words without the use of a dictionary. 

The general appearance of the text is good. The type is large 
and clear. All material is well organized and carefully arranged with 
a view to rapid assimilation and easy comprehension. The author 
has succeeded admirably in selecting a wealth of suitable material, 
tested by classroom experience, and in arranging it in the form of 
a very usable and practical German review grammar. 

HowarD MITCHELL 
Technical High School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Crooks, EstHER J. A Course of Study in Spanish for the First 
Year. Baltimore: Goucher College, 1934. 


This 24-page pamphlet is an outline of the first year course in 
Spanish as given in Goucher College. The source is based on the 
truism that we must interest before we can instruct and that the 
best way to interest students in a foreign language is to help them 
to visualize the life and customs of the foreign people. This Pro- 
fessor Crooks aims to accomplish by centering the first-term work 
around Spain and devoting the second term to Spanish America 
(not “Latin America’”’ as the author states). The basal texts, Wil- 
kins’ Primeros pasos en espanol and Segundos pasos en espanol, 
are reinforced by supplementary material consisting of books, arti- 
cles, newspaper clippings, pictures, slides, and examples of native 
crafts, and by club programs and visits to Hispanic embassies, 
museums, restaurants. An outline is given not only of the linguistic 
minima to be covered in each of the first two terms but also the 
informational and cultural facts to be stressed. The latter are listed 
under the following main headings: the land, the nation, manners 
and customs, architecture, painting, manual arts, music, literature. 


? Purin, C. M., A Standard German Vocabulary of 2000 Words and Idioms, 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
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The outline for each term is followed by lists of books and articles, 
in English and Spanish, suitable for supplementary reading. 

The present reviewer, having taught chiefly in secondary 
schools, is delighted to note that finally even in a college ccuurse 
exercises for translation from English into Spanish are definitely 
barred in the first term, that “‘composition”’ is not even mentioned 
in either term, and that the cultural objective is given prominence 
from the very start. However, he cannot help but wonder whether 
it is actually possible to complete satisfactorily a book of 375 pages 
in the first term of a foreign language and, in addition, to do sup- 
plementary reading in Altamira’s Historia de Espana y la civil- 
izaci6n espanola (in Spanish) and/or in one of several books on 
architecture (also in Spanish). A bit too ambitious even for college 
freshmen, don’t you think? Nevertheless, Professor Crooks and 
her colleagues of the Spanish department of Goucher are to be con- 
gratulated on having produced a syllabus that reflects the progres- 
sive trends in modern language instruction and that ought to prove 
helpful to curriculum-makers interested in details rather than in 
generalizations. 

HyYMEN ALPERN 
Evander Childs High School, 
New York City 


Fotos, Joun T. and CattTe.t, James T. Essentials of French 
Pronunciation. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. vi 
+91 pages. 


The authors have presented an excellently condensed and ac- 
curate manual for the study of French pronunciation, useful not 
only for beginners but also for those students who are preparing to 
teach French. The book summarizes the very essentials in eight 
chapters: I-A general introduction on the alphabet, sounds, syllabic 
division, etc.; II-The four front vowel sounds; III-The four back 
vowel sounds; IV-Mixed vowels; V-The four nasal sounds; VI- 
Semi-consonants; VII-Consonants; VIII-Directions for connected 
discourse: liaison, intonation, etc. Exercises and review questions 
as well as the alphabetical reference table of the most usual pro- 
hunciation of the vowels and consonants add to the practicability 
of this little book. 

A little criticism which detracts in no way from the excellence 
of the material may not be out of place. From the point of view of 
method, it might have been wiser to have the exercises immedi- 
ately follow each lesson. It is doubtful, in the mind of this reviewer, 
whether it is advisiable to give approximate English sounds for 
directions; certainly the statement concerning closed e “(pronounced 
approximately like e in they” (p. 8) without the mention of the 
off-glide is misleading. Longer sentences should have been given 
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for the exercise in intonation (p. 38) with punctuation, for punctua- 
tion does play a réle in pronunciation, although this fact is rarely 
mentioned in phonetic manuals. 
EMILE MALAKIS 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Fortunatus. Retold and edited by Charles M. Purin. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. Price, $.35. 


This text of forty pages puts before the student a simplified 
narrative based on a piece of folklore, the adventures arising out of 
the possession of an inexhaustible purse and of a magic hat which 
has the power of transporting its wearer from place to place at will. 
The situations in which first Fortunatus and later his son Andalosia 
find themselves as a result of these wondrous articles have a certain 
romantic charm quite capable of sustaining the student’s interest. 
The rapid movement from one happening to the next, the absence 
of long and difficult descriptive passages, and the extensive use of 
direct quotations give the booklet a spontaneity which is obvious 
from the beginning. Added to this is a diction which uses words and 
idioms of every day speech based upon current frequency lists. 

Fortunatus appears as the sixth item in the series ‘‘Graded 
German Readers” and as the first ‘‘on the second or intermediate 
level.” It adds 101 words and 26 idioms to the vocabulary accumu- 
lated in the first five books. Where possible each new word is re- 
peated three times and translated in the footnotes. For review pur- 
poses these are listed at the end the text together with the page on 
which they first occur. Vocabulary exercises are provided and are 
designed to have the student work over the text once again, trans- 
lating selected phrases, checking grammatical points, and restating 
the content in the form of questions and answers. The text is pub- 
lished in a small format and bound in flexible covers. 

ANTHONY SCENNA 
Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 





